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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 


JANUARY 15, 1959 
Current Manpower Situation 


Allowing for a normal seasonal decline, employment remained virtually 
unchanged between November and December. The number of persons with 
jobs at December 13, 1958 was estimated to be 5,680,000, down 93,000 from 
November but 22,000 higher than in December 1957. Agriculture accounted 
for ‘19,000 and construction 60,000 of the decline during the month. 

Unemployment continued to rise more slowly than in 1957 although 
it was at a record level for this time of year. The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work was estimated to be 440/000 (7.2 per cent of the labour 
force) in December, compared with 392,000 (6.5 per cent) a year earlier. 
The increase over the year was largely confined to the eastern and central 
regions of the country. The number on temporary layoff was estimated to be 
26,000, slightly fewer than a year ago. 

Although employment in the last half of 1958 did not deviate to any 
great extent from the usual seasonal pattern, it contrasted sharply with its 
behaviour in 1957. In non-farm industries the decline from the seasonal 
peak in July was estimated to be 125,000, compared with 168,000 in the 
same period of 1957. This improvement was largely concentrated in the service 
industry, in construction, and forestry. 

The relative improvement in the last half of the year has benefited male 
workers to a greater extent than females. Employment of men in December 
was slightly higher than a year earlier in total, and some 36,000 higher in 
non-farm industries. At mid-year it was 70,000 lower in total and 26,000 
lower in non-farm industries. Among women, employment was still higher in 
December than a year earlier, though not by as much as it was at mid-year. 
This reversal of trend developed only in the last quarter; before that employment 
among women had been showing increasing gains. 

This development is related to some extent to recent industrial changes. 
The service industry has been a major source of labour demand throughout 
the recession. The fourth quarter was even more active than earlier in the 
year, estimated employment being 8 per cent higher than in the fourth quarter 
of 1957. Most of the employment gains were in education and health services, 
and increases were recorded in the employment of both men and women. 

Employment in forestry has been considerably stronger than last year. 
An upturn in export demand early in the year together with the requirements 
of a record housebuilding program have kept lumber and plywood plants 
working at a high level in most parts of the country. In turn, increased lumber 
production exerted pressure on the logging industry, but logging employment 
was slow to respond because a severe drought in British Columbia forced many 
camps to close down. At the same time, pulpwood production programs this 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA 


1957 


ee 1958 


Total 
Labour Force 
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200,000 
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=——— 
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winter are somewhat higher than the 
depressed levels of last year. As a result, 
logging employment turned up quite 
sharply, contributing to lower unem- 
ployment in many areas, particularly in 
Quebec and British Columbia. The 
reduction is not fully reflected in the 
labour market classification (see page 
10) because of offsetting increases in 
some industrialized centres and because 
in many areas the unemployment drop 
was not great enough to bring it out of 
the substantial labour surplus category. 

The employment picture in Ontario 
is one of mixed trends. Manufacturing 
activity was stimulated by the settlement 
of the steel strike in November and was 
further strengthened by the upturn in 
motor vehicle production. Automobile 
output in the fourth quarter was well 
ahead of a year earlier and in view of 
increased sales and reduced dealers’ 


ee a ae stocks should continue to be stronger 
in the coming months. On the other hand, 
there has been little or no recovery in 
other transportation equipment industries, in machinery, or in the heavy 
electrical apparatus industry. 

Employment in all regions has been supported by an increase in residen- 
tial, commercial and institutional construction. The total of housing units 
started during the year has been estimated to be 163,000, about 18 per cent 
higher than the previous record in 1955. The number of units under construc- 
tion was almost one-quarter higher than last year, which fact is of particular 
importance to winter employment. Increased activity on projects held up by 
strikes this summer has also had a favourable effect. The increase in these 
types of building together with the employment created by the winter work 
programs of the federal, provincial and municipal governments has to a large 
extent offset the drop in engineering and industrial building and has made 
the declines in this industry much smaller this winter than last. Employment 
estimates were almost 6 per cent lower than a year earlier in October and 
November but by December this gap had been virtually eliminated. 


Review and Outlook 


Apart from seasonal influences the general level of employment changed 
very little during 1958. For the year as a whole, the average number of 
persons with jobs was estimated to be 5,722,000 compared with 5,748,000 in 
1957, a drop of 0.4 per cent. The actual decline took place over a short 
span of six months in late 1957 and early 1958. Except for a brief spurt last 
spring, however, recovery was slow. By the year-end total employment 
(seasonally adjusted) had shown an increase of about 1 per cent since the 
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February trough, the smallest increase 


i DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
in four eee: FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


Unemployment increased quite 
markedly during 1958 as employment 
failed to keep pace with the growth of 
the labour force. The number of per- 
sons without jobs and seeking work 
averaged 6.6 per cent of the labour force 
in 1958, compared with 4.3 per cent for 
1957; this was considerably more than 
the postwar average. Since early fall, 
however, unemployment increased more 
slowly than in 1957 and recent reports 
seem to indicate a continuation of this 
trend. Between October and December, 
the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was estimated to have risen 
by 127,000; during the same period in 
1957 the increase amounted to 181,000. 

While weaknesses are still in evid- Behe PLR 
ence in certain industries there are clear Surplus Surplus IA 
indications that the improvement of 
recent months is becoming more general. Balance Shortage feet | 

Most of the industries which dev- 
eloped weaknesses during the recent ope ae ee 
downturn in activity showed some improvement by the turn of the year. 
In aggregate terms, the pickup in production and employment has been quite 
moderate. There are, however, strong indications that most elements of 
demand are expanding. The major exception is investment in machinery and 
equipment, which dropped very sharply early in 1958 after rising for several 
years. While domestic manufacturers have borne only part of the reduction 
(most of the impact has fallen on imports), the effect has nevertheless been 
considerable, particularly in the manufacture of machinery and other iron and 
steel products. 

Other sources of demand have shown considerable strengthening. Accord- 
ing to most recent reports, both exports and consumption expenditures showed 
gains, although the strongest support to over-all demand so far has come from 
the consumers. Between September and October total volume of retail trade 
was 7.6 per cent higher than a year before. This was the most uniform increase 
to occur in more than a year. Very high levels of personal incomes during the 
year provided much of this new punch in consumer purchases. 

To what extent consumer demand will hold up in the year ahead will 
depend on a number of factors, but the outlook, on the whole, is encouraging. 
A resurgence is expected in consumer durables, particularly automobiles, sales 
of which were lagging in 1957 and 1958. In fact, some improvement has 
already occurred; automobile sales in the last quarter of 1958 showed a more- 
than-seasonal increase. The rising level of housing completions should provide 
support for some months to the upward trend in home appliances and various 
other types of household furnishings. 
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Economic recovery will depend to a large extent on external influences, 
and in this respect recent economic developments in the United States are 
encouraging. Production in that country has already recovered nearly all of 
the previous decline, and employment, after making allowances for the usual 
seasonal changes, is steadily moving upwards. Moreover, the present upswing 
appears to be broadly based and prospects of sustained expansion are generally 
considered to be good. The improvement in United States business has already 
brought some improvement in Canadian exports, although further increases 
are likely to be hampered by lagging demand in other export markets. 


Other market forces which give promise of further strengthening in 
business activity include such factors as business earnings and the volume of 
inventories. The year-long process of stock reductions in manufacturing appears 
to be at an end. Order backlogs are currently higher than they have been 
for a year. 

In general, manufacturing activity should continue to expand, although 
employment may not increase as much as output due to increased productivity. 
While prospects have brightened considerably for automobiles, iron and steel 
products and household appliances, weaknesses are likely to continue in such 
lines as industrial machinery, heavy electrical apparatus and railway rolling 
stock. 


Capital spending plans, in total, will probably not change appreciably 
from the level of 1958, although the make-up of the program can be expected 
to change. A further rise in the proportion of total outlay on building construc- 
tion, as opposed to’ engineering construction and industrial equipment, seems 
probable. This means that the domestic content of the program will remain 
relatively high. Large utility projects may figure less prominently in investment 
plans in the coming year owing to termination of work on developments such 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway and major gas pipelines. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus* sags Sees Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 - 195 19 

Metropolitan... iss. ss«nen ogee 6 8 6 4 = am = = 
Major Industrial............... 16 13 10 12 — 1 — = 
Major Agricultural............. 5 vd 9 ve = = — oe 
IMINOF Jap ds ste yk arenes eee 35 40 22 18 1 oS = = 
Lotaly.ancceseetan tee 62 68 47 41 1 1 — a 


* See inside back cover, October issue. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (2)................. Dee. 13 6, 120,000 — 0.2 + 1.2 
Total persons with jobs.....................| Dee. 13 5, 680, 000 — 1.6 + 0.4 
At work 35 hours or more................ Dee. 13 4, 884,000 +11.9 — 1.4 
At work less than 35 hours............-.-. Dec. 13 624,000 —49.2 +14.7 
With jobs: bua not at-work:..cc. 6 efter 4.4 Dee. 13 172,000 — 5.0 + 8.2 
With jobs but on short time.............. Dec. 13 45,000 —10.0 —26.2 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... Dec. 13 27,000 | +50.0 —10.0 

Persons without jobsand seeking work....... Dee. 13 440,000 +21.9 +12.2 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Dee. 13 633, 000 — 2.9 — 4.1 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..........| Dee. 13 5,047,000 | — 1.5 am wal 

SROGapAIG WOLKEES rt fen. Gc ee eens ot Dee. 13 4,597,000 — 1.4 + 1.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

LN ESTOLTC o> Ren oS ise i 60 A Pe ae A aa eS Dec. 11 71,700 | +70.7 + 0.8 

CDEC errnee) Fete ne Pnde Pilods reter eval, Dec. 11 175, 800 +44.7 + 3.1 

mantis. ...eoesee. Lowel. geckos. Dec. 11 178,500 +33.5 + 4.7 

LETS Ea ES se 9 Sou PS 5 Gr hs Segal ee one Dec. 11 79,500 +53.8 + 3.8 

1 eTRN ENE TVE, 1 S angit Seotete ah) aan SR a Dee. 11 68,700 | +87.4 — 9.9 

Peri nreniOnsee a. «occ sie as stk: Dec. 11 574, 200 +43 .9 + 1.6 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

RMR PS. oe gh 4 5. Ses oeorys Bo ah aaigvardorasteesl heb Dec. 1 419,233 | +29.6 + 4.0 
Amount of benefit payments..................| November} $21,134,688} + 4.2 +11.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Nov. 1 120.0} — 1.6 — 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......} Nov. 1 110.1 — 2.1 — 5.3 
MAMET ALLOW Ate. Soe ate eee note Sok oto a ist 9 mos. 100, 131 — —59.0 (c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Ist 9 mos 52,455 — —61.3 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress..............-.-. October 868 | — 2.0 —— 
Number of workers involved................. October 203,361 — 7.6 _— 
Strikes and Lockouts 
RSI OESED ENCES 55. Sit Poe ale cas so, uty aes We dopeis « Dec. 31 — + 4.6 (c) 
No. of workers involved.........0....0...0205. Dec. 18,129 — +17.5 (c) 
MOLT S LOB son. 2. ext pear wet bee mag enieS Dec. 243,105 — +71.5 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Nov. 1 $70.99 + 0.2 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Nov. 1 $1.65 + 0.6 + 1-5 
Average hours worked per week (mfzg.)....... Nov. 1 40.8 + 0:2 + 1.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...............| Nov. 1 $67.48 | + 0.9 + 2.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... Dec. 1 126.2 — 0.1 + 2.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 10€)..... Nov. 1 128.1 | + 0.6 + 0.3 
Mayead Is bOuTNGOME «jc 2-5. ys cites eors $609,000} October 1,388 — 1.2 + 1.8 
Industrial Production 
otal’ (average 1935-39 = 100) 20.05... 555.5 November 290.9} + 0.9 + 1.8 
ATA CULIT INE hort nee Ae, a atten. GA Novem ber 284.9 | + 2.2 + 1.4 
yuma bless cieii a. ALTE SU kk . LTTE November 318.2 + 3.4 — 4.4 
Pons tuna Dlesimaa: Sirti uber vu is November 263.6 | + 1.2 + 6.3 
(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 


(b) See inside back cover, October issue. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
The 1959 Calendar 


The major agreements in this year’s bargaining calendar are shown in 
the list on the facing page. Approximately 400,000 of the more than 650,000 
workers covered by agreements covering 1,000 or more employees will be 
bargaining in 1959. In contrast with the experience of 1958, when a large 
number of agreements expired in the first quarter of the year, the majority 
of workers covered by agreements expiring in 1959 will be affected late in 
the year. The non-operating railway agreements covering close to 130,000 
workers, for example, will expire in December. 

Early this year, however, contracts will be open in major sections of 
the rubber industry, construction and the broadcasting industry, to name those 
covering the largest groups of workers. The bargaining load during most of 
1959, however, does not appear nearly as formidable as it did at the outset 
of 1958. 

Carried over into 1959 from last year were important negotiations affecting 
the operating trades on the railways, which were in conciliation at the time 
of writing. Other major negotiations still to be concluded involved Ontario 
Hydro employees and several important manufacturing establishments in 
Ontario, such as Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd., Avro Aircraft Ltd., Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada and John Inglis Co. Ltd. In all these, bargaining or 
conciliation continued into 1959. 


Recent Negotiations 


The agreement concluded in late December between the International 
Nickel Company of Canada and the International. Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in Sudbury and Port Colborne brought to a close the lengthy 
strike in these two centres. The contract provided the 15,000 mine and mill 
workers with a 6-per-cent wage boost spread over three years and an increase 
in sickness and accident insurance benefits, as well as the re-establishment of 
the standard 40-hour week. 

The agreement reached between the United Automobile Workers and 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada in Windsor and Oakville highlighted an 
otherwise relatively quiet labour-management scene in the opening two weeks 
of the new year. The Ford contract, covering some 12,000 workers, provided 
for a total of 18 cents in wage increases spread over the three-year duration 
of the contract. In the past month, agreements were signed with four other 
bargaining units of a thousand workers or more. The 5,000-member Civil 
Service Association of Saskatchewan obtained a 4-per-cent wage increase in 
their new yearly contract. Imperial Tobacco in Montreal and 2,100 members 
of the Tobacco Workers’ International Union signed a contract providing for 
a 15-cent wage increase over two years. Halifax Shipyards negotiated a two- 
year contract with the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers in Halifax and Dart- 
mouth; the agreement provides for a 10-cent wage increase and added new 
fringe benefits. Finally, 1,300 Hotel and Restaurant Employees and the 
management of the CPR Royal York Hotel in Toronto settled for a two-year 


contract that will provide for a $3.00-a-week salary hike by contract termination 
date, August 1960. 
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INDUSTRY 
First Quarter 
Mining 
Rubber Products 


Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products 


Electrical Supplies 

Petroleum Products 
Chemical Products 
Construction 


Communications 


Electric Power 
Trade 
Public Service 


Scientific Services 


Second Quarter 
Logging 
Mining 
Food Products 


Tobacco Products 
Rubber 

Textiles 

Pulp and Paper 


Farm Machinery 
Primary Iron & Steel 
Construction 


Transportation 
Communications 


Electric Power 
Trade 
Public Service 


Third Quarter 
Fishing 
Mining 


Beverages 

Clothing 

Printing 

Primary Iron & Steel 


BARGAINING CALENDAR 


Selected Major Contracts Expiring in 1959 


EMPLOYER 


Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon 

Firestone, Hamilton 

Dominion, Kitchener & St. Jerome 

Goodyear, Toronto 

Anaconda—American Brass, 
Toronto 


’ Northern Electric, Montreal 


Imperial Oil, Sarnia 

CIL, Brownsburg 

St. Lawrence Power Project; Con- 
tractors in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Flin Flon and Vancouver; heavy 
construction, B.C. 

Manitoba and B.C. Telephone 
Companies 

Canadian Broadcasting Co. 

Quebec Hydro 

Quebec, Toronto and Vancouver 


Hamilton, Winnipeg and Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan 


Atomic Energy of Canada 


é 


Companies in British Columbia 

Noranda Mines 

Canning Companies, British 
Columbia 

MacDonald, Montreal 

Goodrich, Kitchener 

Courtaulds, Cornwall 

Companies in British Columbia 


International Harvester, Hamilton 
Electro-Metallurgical, Welland 


Contractors in Hamilton, Winnipeg; 
Ontario (lathers and millwrights ) 


a. CsAs 

Alberta Government Telephones 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
Quebec Hydro 

Dominion Stores, Ontario 


Montreal and Vancouver 
Toronto 


Fishing Companies in British 
Columbia 

Algom Uranium, Elliot Lake 

Northspan, Elliot Lake 

Distillers Corp., Montreal 


Dress Manufacturing, Montreal and 
Toronto 


Employers in Toronto 


Dominion Steel, Sydney; Canadian 
Tube, Montreal 


UNION 


Various unions 
United Rubber Workers 


United Automobile Workers 


Employees’ associations 
Joint Industrial Council 
United Mineworkers 
Various craft unions 


Telephone Workers 


ARTEC 
Employees’ Association 
Various unions 


Public Service and 
Municipal Employees 


Various unions 


Woodworkers 
Steelworkers 
Fishermen, Allied Workers 


Tobacco Workers 
United Rubber Workers 
Textile Workers 


Papermakers and Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers 


Steelworkers 
United Electrical Workers 
Various craft unions 


Various unions 
Electrical Workers 
Stage Employees 
Office Employees 
Retail-Wholesale 
Hospital Employees 
Fire Fighters 


Fishermen, Allied Workers 


Steelworkers 
CLC local 


Distillery Workers 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Bookbinders 
Steelworkers 


INDUSTRY EMPLOYER | UNION 


Non-Ferrous Metal Aluminum Company, Kingston Steelworkers 
Products : 
Cement Canada Cement Co., Canada-wide Cement Workers 
Construction Contractors in St. John’s area, Carpenters 
Newfoundland 
Storage Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Wheat Pool Employees 
Communications Bell Telephone Company Telephone Employees 


Fourth Quarter 


Mining Iron Ore Co., Schefferville Steelworkers 

Asbestos Co., Thetford Mines Asbestos Syndicate 
Clothing Sportswear Manufacturers, Toronto Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Tron & Steel Products Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland United Electrical Workers 


American Can Company, Quebec Can Workers 
and Ontario 


Transportation Great Lakes’ Carriers Association S.I.U. 
Toronto Transit Street Railway 
Canadian Railways Non-operating trades 
Electric Power Shawinigan Water & Power Employees’ Association 
Public Service Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Civic Employees’ Unions 
Winnipeg 
Personal Service Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal Hotel & Restaurant 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


-—--- | 
NUMBER OF CASES ae 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousonds) 


1000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 


Oo N D Jy) EeMi AG WED 2d 6 AS OS: 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


NUMBER OF CASES 9 ~~ —_-*'997 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 


60 : (in thousands) 


50 


40 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The seasonal influences that caused 
a reduction of outdoor activity in the 
Atlantic region during October and No- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


—— — 1957 ——— 1958 


vember became more pronounced in soy TRAR Se 
December and contributed to a further $50,000 
: . : : 525.000 <= 
drop in employment in such industries $00,000 
as construction, fishing, transportation, SS = fal 
- : CB der | — With Jobs 
logging and lumbering. Seasonal staff See A on esl 
reductions occurred also in certain parts itp 
of manufacturing, notably food process- se 08 
ing 425,000 With Jobs: 
, . a Non—Agriculture 
Employment in heavy manufactur- 475,000—y™+— 
s s. (a 450,000 
ing declined moderately during the month ois gil = 
owing to layoffs in the shipbuilding and 400,000 
steel products industries. Trade estab- ayo 


lishments reported a busy month; staff EUR MGISRT ica sc oan 
requirements increased notably in pre- 

paration for the Christmas trade. In 

mid-December the total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 468,000, 
a drop of 27,000 from a month earlier and 22,000 from a year ago. 

Employment in the transportation industry was at a fairly low level in 
all parts of the region throughout 1958. By November, total employment in 
the industry was estimated to be about 4 per cent lower than last year. Much 
of the drop can be associated with the lower level of freight shipments. For 
Canada as a whole, the total volume of freight shipments was 6 per cent lower 
in October than it was a year earlier. 

Construction activity increased quite markedly towards the end of the 
year. By November, construction employment was higher than in the previous 
year in all four of the Atlantic provinces. Most of the improvement came from 
increased housebuilding; housing starts in November were about one-third 
greater than in the same month in 1957. Employment gains in engineering 
construction were relatively small all year compared with the sharp advances 
in the value of contracts awarded. It is not unusual, however, for engineering 
contracts to be let well in advance of initial construction, so that some improve- 
ment may take place in this sector during the coming year. 

Forestry continued to be a major source of weakness, although some areas 
showed evidence of improvement towards the end of the year. Pulpwood 
logging in Newfoundland was more active in December than in the same month 
last year (a time when cutbacks in logging operations were taking place) but 
was considerably below normal for this time of year. In New Brunswick, some 
improvement occurred in both pulpwood logging and lumbering during the 
last quarter of 1958. By December, logging employment in New Brunswick 
was almost 30 per cent higher than in the previous year, though it was still 
sharply lower than in 1956. 

The seasonal increase in unemployment was widespread during the month 
and resulted in the reclassification of 13 of the 21 areas from the moderate to 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1, 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
EDMONTON <—| Calgary 
ere ote Dik aa 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | QUE) — s —| Hamilton 
labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s OTTAWA-HULL < 
¢ Vancouver-New TORONTO <— 
Westminster Winnipeg 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall GUELPH SS 
FARNHAM-GRANBY ~<—! Kingston 
Fort William- KITCHENER <— 
Port Arthur London 
Joliette Oshawa 
LAC ST. JEAN ~<— Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS} MONCTON <—_| Sarnia 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60] New Glasgow Timmins- 
per cent or more in non- NIAGARA <— | Kirkland Lake 
agricultural activity) PENINSULA oo 
PETERBOROUGH <— | Victoria 
ROUYN-VAL D'OR ~<— 
Shawinigan H 
SHERBROOKE <—: 
Sudbury 
SYDNEY <— 
TROIS RIVIERES <— 
CHARLOTTETOWN Barrie 
NORTH —) BRANDON <— 
BATTLEFORD 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL RIVIERE DU LOUP <—| Chatham 
AREAS THETFORD-MEGANTIC Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40} ST. GEORGES ~<—| MOOSE JAW <— 
per cent or more in agriculture)} YORKTON <— | Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
REGINA <— 
SASKATOON <— 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat 
BEAUHARNOIS <—, BRAMPTON <— 
BRACEBRIDGE. <—| Central Vancouver 
BRIDGEWATER <—/ Island 
CAMPBELLTON <—| CRANBROOK <— 
CHILLIWACK <—| DRUMHELLER <— 
DAUPHIN <— | Galt 
DAWSON CREEK <—/ GODERICH <— 
DRUMMONDVILLE ~<—| Kamloops 
EDMUNDSTON <—| LACHUTE-STE. 
FREDERICTON <—| THERESE <— 
Gaspé Lindsay 
GRAND FALLS <—| LISTOWEL <— 
KENTVILLE <—/ MEDICINE HAT <— 
MONTMAGNY <—| ST.HYACINTHE <— 
Newcastle St. Jean 
MINOR AREAS NORTH BAY <—| ST. THOMAS <— 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) OKANAGAN VALLEY <—| Sault Ste. Marie 
OWEN SOUND <— SIMCOE <— 
PORTAGELA @—| SWIFT CURRENT <— 
PRAIRIE 
Prince George Trail-Nelson 
rince Rupert WALKERTON oh 
QUEBEC NORTH <—| WOODSTOCK- 
SHORE INGERSOLL See 
Rimouski 
STE. AGATHE-ST. 
JEROME <— 
St. Stephen 
ore! 
SUMMERSIDE <— 
TRURO <— 
VALLEYFIELD <— 
VICTORIAVILLE <—_— 
WEYBURN <— 
WOODSTOCK,N.B. <— 
YARMOUTH <— 


a ei ee le Ad ee eee 
—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, October 1958 issue. 
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the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 1959, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 19 (18); 
in moderate surplus, 2 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Total employment in the area 
remained slightly higher than a year ago owing to a more vigorous construction 
program. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Layoffs at the Halifax shipyards 
resulted in a slight decline in manufacturing employment. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Staff 
reductions at the steel plant contributed to the employment decline. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal 
industries were almost entirely responsible for the larger labour surplus in 
this area. 


Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Summerside, Bridgewater, Kentville, Truro, Yar- 
mouth, Campbellton, Edmundston, Fredericton and Woodstock (major agricul- 
tural and minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
declined less than seasonally during the 
month. At December 13, the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated to be 
1,578,000, some 27,000 fewer than a 
month earlier but 25,000 more than a 
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year. This was also true of forestry. se RNAS lick ant. Kleeb reson plore 
Reports from many areas indicate greater 1,450,000 — 
activity this year than last in both lumber te cee "7 
production and pulp cutting. As a result, spe etl 
unemployment was lower than last year 

in more than half of the labour market Fare. STR MES TE. 


areas in the region. Manufacturing em- 
ployment continued below last year’s 
level, owing to reduced activity in iron and steel products, aircraft, railway 
rolling stock and shipbuilding industries. 

Non-farm employment was slightly higher in the region during the first 11 
months of the year than in the same period a year earlier. This was in contrast 
with the marked year-to-year decline in 1957. The trade, finance and service 
industries and some sections of construction were the main support to over-all 
employment in the region. Residential construction activity was at record levels. 
Housing starts in the first 10-month period were about 33 per cent higher than 
in the same period in 1957. Activity in road and bridge construction was also 
markedly higher. Further expansion occurred in trade, finance and service indus- 
tries and employment in these industries was from 2 to 5 per cent higher than 
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in the previous year. Manufacturing employment was, on the average, some =) 
per cent below the level of the previous year. All groups within manufacturing 
were lower, although the trends of various groups differed considerably. Employ- 
ment became firmer during the year in the pulp and paper industry as excess 
inventories were reduced and demand in Canada and abroad improved slightly. 
Sawmills experienced a good season in the second part of the year, a high demand 
for timber being a contributing factor. Primary and secondary textile plants 
showed some signs of improvement since August, although employment was still 
well below the level of 1957. Employment in the iron and steel and transporta- 
tion equipment industries was about 11 and 12 per cent lower than in the 
previous year. While sharp employment declines in the iron and steel industry 
seemed to have come to an end by early in 1958, the downward trend in the 
transportation equipment industry was still continuing at the end of the year. 

Mining employment was more than 5 per cent lower in 1958 than in 1957. 
While employment in gold and non-metal mining was about 7 per cent lower, 
the decline in employment in base metal mining was only half as much. 

At the beginning of January, the classifications of the 24 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
21 (23); in moderate surplus, 3 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment rose in the Montreal area during the month, mainly as a result of 
seasonal weakening in construction and other outdoor activities. Declines in 
the construction and transportation industries more than offset gains in trade, 
finance and service industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment rose in December but was lower than last year at this time. 
Seasonal layoffs in construction and transportation were mainly responsible 
for the increase in unemployment. Logging continued to be more active than 
a year ago; about 20 per cent more loggers were at work north of Quebec 
than in the previous year. 

Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Lac St. Jean, 
Farnham-Granby, Rouyn-Val d’Or, Sherbrooke and Trois Rivieres. Unem- 
ployment increased in all these areas during the month, but in most cases was 


less than last year. Layoffs in primary and secondary textiles were of shorter 
duration than last year. 


Riviere du Loup and Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Lachute-Ste. Therese and St. Hyacinthe (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. 


Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Beauharnois, Drummond- 
ville, Montmagny, Quebec North Shore, Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome, Valleyfield 


and Victoriaville. 
ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined seasonally during the month. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs at December 13 was estimated to be 2,132,000, a 
decline of 22,000 from the previous month and 17,000 from the previous year. 
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The month-to-month decline in employ- 
ment was almost entirely in the non-farm 
industries, whereas agriculture accounted 
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Northern Ontario, the increased unem- 
ployment resulting from the decline in 
mining and the after-effects of the strike at the International Nickel plant in 
Sudbury were still in evidence. 

In spite of the weather-enforced curtailment in construction, the building 
industry in general remained very active, and the number of houses as well 
as of institutional and commercial buildings under construction was much higher 
than a year ago. The decline in construction affected employment in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel industry, resulting in layoffs in 
plants producing structural steel and sheet metal. In other sectors of the iron 
and steel industry, weaknesses persisted in machinery manufacturing and in 
the heavy electrical apparatus industry, whereas the farm implements industry 
showed continued strength and was preparing for a busy season. New strength 
was derived from the continuing improvement in the automobile industry. 
Motor vehicle production in December rose by 15 per cent from the previous 
month, exceeding last year’s low level by some 48 per cent. The employment 
effects of this production increase were evident in many parts of the region. 
Forestry showed renewed seasonal activity, with the employment level above 
that of last year. 

Eighteen of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
all to categories denoting increased unemployment. At January 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 9 (8); in moderate surplus, 25 (25); in balance, O (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas Where Classification Unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2)— 
Total industrial employment was considerably lower than last year. Unem- 
ployment increased, due to a decline in construction, sheet metal and rolling 
stock production. Windsor (Group 1)—-Unemployment increased considerably 
during the month, due to a decline in construction and considerable layoffs in 
food and beverages and iron and steel products. Total industrial employment 
was much below last year’s level. 

Metropolitan Areas Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Ottawa-Hull—The 
reclassification was mainly the result of a seasonal decline in construction, 
although much building activity is continuing unabated. Seasonal declines 
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occurred also in food and beverages. Total industrial employment was notice- 
ably higher than a year ago. T oronto—Seasonal layoffs took place in construc- 
tion and transportation. Layoffs also occurred in plants producing structural 
steel, sheet metal and heavy electrical apparatus. Total industrial employment 
showed little change from the year before. 

Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Guelph and 
Kitchener—Reclassification was due mainly to seasonal declines in construction 
and to temporary layoffs for the Christmas and New Year’s holidays. 


Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Niagara Penin- 
sula—Considerable layoffs occurred in iron and steel products manufacturing 
plants. Peterborough—layoffs occurred in electrical apparatus and transporta- 
tion equipment. ; 

Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Brampton, Goderich, 
Listowel, St. Thomas, Simcoe, Stratford, Walkerton, Woodstock-Ingersoll. 
Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Bracebridge, North Bay, 
Owen Sound, Pembroke. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment, though experiencing 
the usual seasonal decline, held up rela- 
tively well in December. The estimated 
number of persons with jobs at December 
13, 1958 was 988,000, which was 21,000 
higher than the year before. There was 
a decrease of some 13,000 from Novem- 
ber, but this was only about half the 
decline that occurred in the same month 
of the two previous years. The non-farm 
decline was comparable to last year’s but 
in agriculture it was considerably less 
than half as large. 

In the first half of December, strong 
Christmas sales added buoyancy to trade 
and transportation employment. The 
usual construction decline was most 
noticeable in general engineering, but its 
severity was mitigated by a record level of housebuilding and generally favour- 
able weather. Consequently, about 10 per cent more were employed in con- 
struction than a year earlier. A high level of activity in beverages and food 
processing, including a particularly heavy livestock run, contributed strength 
to general manufacturing, in which only sporadic cutbacks were evident. 

The increase in unemployment, and its total, were very near to the figures 
of last year. In the month, 14 labour market areas were reclassified into 
categories denoting increased unemployment, making the classification of the 


20 areas on J anuary | as follows (last year’s totals in brackets): in substantial 
surplus 8 (9); in moderate surplus 12 (11). 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A very high rate of construction, 
with building permits for:the year almost double the figure for 1957, was 
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instrumental in maintaining employment. Some scattered shortages of skilled 
personnel such as nurses and mechanics existed. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. An 
increase in the surplus of construction workers was most marked and there was 
some reduction of staff in steel milling and aircraft plants. Registrations of men 
at the local office of the National Employment Service were appreciably down 
from last year, but registrations of female sales, clerical and service workers 
were higher. Employment in forestry was improved. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. High activity in food process- 
ing, farm implements and sheet metal products lent strength to manufacturing. 
Heavy retail and mail order demand, higher-than-average snow clearance and a 
relatively high level of residential construction kept registrations at the National 
Employment Service below last year’s level. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Forestry 
employment evidenced no improvement, and the seasonal layoff of stevedores, 
ships crew, and grain handlers that occurred at the close of navigation increased 
unemployment. Canadian Car Company released 100 men. Trade and con- 
struction were slightly down from last year. 


Saskatoon and Regina (major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Work on large construction projects, in farming, and in transportation 
continued to slacken with the onset of winter. 


Other areas reclassified: Brandon and Moose Jaw (major agricultural) from 
Group 3 to Group 2; North Battleford and Yorkton (major agricultural) from 
Group 2 to Group 1; Swift Current, Drumheller and Medicine Hat (minor) 
from Group 3 to Group 2; Weyburn (minor) from Group 3 to Group 1; 
Dauphin, Portage La Prairie, and Dawson Creek (minor) from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Road construction and repair, of significant effect on employment 
in the Prairies, and most kinds of farm work have come to a standstill. Few 
alternative opportunities for labour exist in the smaller centres. 


PACIFIC 


The recovery in logging and con- 
struction was still in evidence during 
December, with a resulting improvement 
in employment conditions. Persons with 
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the year after the strike settlement in Vancouver. In addition, the value of 
contracts awarded for most types of construction in the fourth quarter of the 
year was markedly higher than for the same period in 1957. House building 
is providing much greater support to employment this winter than last, the 
number of units under construction being about one-third higher. 

In November, manufacturing employment was at about the same level 
as last year although trends in the component industries differed sharply. A 
strong demand for lumber and plywood has provided most of the stimulus in 
recent months. Shipbuilding, on the other hand, was down 98 per cent from 
last year and not much rehiring is expected before mid-1959. Employment 
was also down significantly at the Kitimat smelter and in the manufacture of 
iron and steel products. 

As usual, logging in many areas was curtailed during December by heavy 
snow but the industry was generally much more active than last winter. As 
a result, unemployment was lower in most parts of the region. The area 
classification of the 11 labour market areas was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus 5 (9); in moderate surplus 5 (2); in 
balance 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment in the last quarter of 1958 declined less than usual and was close to the 
year-earlier figure. Sales of plywood reached a new record in 1958 and extra 
shifts have been added to rebuild depleted stocks. Sawmill production was 
maintained at a relatively high level with few shutdowns for seasonal reasons. 
No further layoffs from local shipyards were reported, although staffs were 
well down from summer levels. A substantial volume of new construction 
work has been initiated in recent months which, together with the high level of 
housing and the carry-over from projects held up by industrial disputes last 
summer, ensures that construction employment ‘will be higher this winter than 
last. Mining and exploration activity was cut down by weather conditions but 
the generally brighter outlook for base metals indicates an early rehiring of 
miners next spring. Registrations at National Employment Service offices, 
although still substantial, were 8 per cent lower than last year. 


Minor Areas Reclassified: Cranbrook (from Group 3 to Group 2), Chiliwack 
(from Group 2 to Group 1), Okanagan Valley (from Group 2 to Group 1). 
Increased unemployment in these areas was largely of a seasonal nature, 
notable layoffs occurring in construction and fruit processing plants. Heavy 
snowfall resulted in the shutdown of numerous logging and sawmill operations. 


The Current Manpower and Labour Relations Review is prepared in the 
Economics and Research Branch. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Authorize Quebec Municipalities 
To Join in Winter Work Plan 


With the enactment December 17 of a 
bill authorizing Quebec municipalities to 
enter into agreements with the federal 
Government to share- direct payroll costs 
of additional winter work projects to ease 
unemployment, all 10 provinces are now 
participating in the plan. By December 1, 
the date on which the plan became effective, 
eight provinces had agreed to participate 
CEG Decy 1958 plers45i. 


Quebec did not offer further incentives, 
as did Prince Edward Island, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, but 
the bill authorizes municipalities to make 
the necessary borrowings to pay their share 
of the projects. This will enable them to 
circumvent the delays they usually encoun- 
ter in borrowing funds for works projects. 


On December 23, Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, reported that 525 
projects valued at $27,000,000 and provid- 
ing direct employment of 9,400 men had 
been approved under the plan up to 
December 22, and that a further 62 were 
still being processed. At that time, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island had not sub- 
mitted any projects for federal approval. 


Apart from the direct employment of 
9,400 men for an estimated 590,000 man- 
days up to April 30, when the federal 
cost-sharing offer ends, Mr. Starr said he 
expected the program to provide jobs for 
others on related activities, such as the 
manufacture and distribution of water and 
sewage pipes, and construction materials, 
and the maintenance and repair of tracks 
and other equipment. 

Shortly before passing its bill, Quebec 
enacted another increasing to $20,000,000 
from $15,000,000 a government fund used 
to make assistance payments to rural muni- 
cipalities that build waterworks or sewer 
systems. 


Manitoba Labour Brief Urges 
Action against Unemployment 

In its annual memorandum of legislative 
requests the Manitoba Federation of La- 
bour recently asked the Government of 
Manitoba to make a number of charges in 
labour legislation and also proposed mea- 


sures to deal with unemployment in the 
province. 

The Federation asked that the minimum 
wage rate be raised to $1.25 an hour for all 
workers. The present rates are 60 cents for 
males and from 54 to 58 cents for females. 

Proposed changes in legislation included: 

Amendment of the Employment Stand- 
ards Act to provide for a weekly day of 
rest for all employees, doing away with 
the exception now allowed by the Act, and 
for seven paid statutory holidays for all 
employees. 

Amendment of the Vacations with Pay 
Act to provide for two weeks vacation 
after “one year’s service and three weeks 
after five years. 

Increases in benefits paid under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, including an in- 
crease in the amount payable for total 
disability, both temporary and permanent, 
to $25 a week from the present $15, as 
recommended in the Turgeon report. The 
federation would have average earnings for 
the purpose of the Act set at a maximum 
of $5,000. Extension of coverage to em- 
ployees of wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, hospitals and nursing homes, hotels 
and restaurants, and privately owned radio 
stations, as well as clerical workers, was 
also requested. 

Changes in the Labour Relations Act, 
including the repeal of Section 38 (2), 
which, according to the Federation, “opens 
the door for the Minister of Labour to 
bind the parties to acceptance of the report 
of a conciliation board, into a board of 
arbitration, before a board is appointed”. 

Proposals for relieving unemployment 
made in the brief included the formation 
of a public works program and a low-cost 
subsidized rental housing program, and the 
immediate enactment of a maximum work 
week of 40 hours. 


NAME Planning Merger with 
Railway, Transport Workers 

A merger is planned between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers (CLC) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 
(CLC), according to Richard Greaves, 
President of the Engineers, and Elroy Rob- 
son, Vice-President of the Brotherhood. 
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Unions Stage 4-Day Boycott of 
“Flags of Convenience” Ships 


An international boycott against ships 
flying “flags of convenience”, imposed for 
the four days December 1 to 4 under the 
sponsorship of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, appears to have been 
largely effective in United States and Cana- 
dian ports, but to have amounted to little 
more than a demonstration in other parts 
of the world, including Europe, where the 
boycott originated. 

On the first day of the boycott in the 
United States, members of the American 
unions participating, which included the 
National Maritime Union, the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, were 
reported to have been successful in tem- 
porarily stopping the loading or unloading 
of some 75 “runaway” ships which were 
formerly of American registry. The U.S. 
unions limited their boycott to former 
American ships. 

The total number of ‘ships affected by 
the boycott is estimated to have reached 
125 in the United States, eight in Canada, 
and 30 in Europe and the rest of the world. 
The target set by the 62-nation International 
Transport Workers’ Federation had been to 
tie up 1,000 ships in ports all over the 
world in a move to unionize 75,000 seamen. 

Of 1,800 ships that fly the flags of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras, and Costa Rica 
to avoid taxation and obtain cheaper 
labour, about 45 per cent are said to be 
owned by Americans, 45 per cent by 
Greeks, and 10 per cent by other nationals. 

“We first of all want to induce the 
companies to conclude wage agreements 
which will correct to some extent the work- 
ing conditions which exist,” said Omer 
Becu, General Secretary of the ITWF, in 
explaining the object of the boycott. “But 
we also want this action to attract public 
attention to this fundamental problem 
which may affect the entire economics of 
traditional maritime nations.” 

The minimum wage sought by the Feder- 
ation was 10 per cent more than the rate 
set by the National Maritime Board of 
Great Britain, or about $120 a month. 
Able-bodied American seamen earn more 
than $500 a month. However, it is reported 
that, in the opinion of many, conditions 
aboard the “flag-of-convenience” ships are 
usually high, and that wages are much 
better than on British ships. 

The attitude of dock workers around the 
world to the boycott was described by Mr. 
Becu as “not favourable, but not bad”. At 
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first the boycott was partly successful in 
Belgium ports. But it was cancelled in 
Holland when two of the three main Dutch 
trade union organizations refused their 
support, after some hesitation, on the first 
day. It failed in France, where most dockers 
belong to a Communist organization which, 
since the boycott was sponsored by the 
ICFTU, refused support. West German 
and Italian stevedores declined to partici- 
pate in the boycott. In Greek ports, also, 
it was said to have been not very effective. 

In Vancouver, two court injunctions were 
granted against the boycott picketing of the 
“PanLibHonCo” or “Panhonlibco” ships, 
and in Montreal police banned pickets 
under a Canadian law which forbade picket- 
ing inside harbour property. The Federal 
District Court in New York City refused 
to grant an injunction against the boycott. 
The presiding judge said that he lacked 
jurisdiction, but observed that if he had 
had jurisdiction he would have been inclined 
to decide against issuing an injunction. 


3-Year Pact on U.S. Pattern 
Signed by UAW, GM of Canada 


Following six months of negotiations, 
General Motors of Canada and the United 
Auto Workers on December 5 signed a 
three-year contract covering employees of 
the firm at Oshawa, Windsor, London, St. 
Catharines and Toronto. 

The agreement was similar to agreements 
signed by the UAW with automobile manu- 
facturers in the United States (L.G., Nov. 
1958, p. 1260). But the Canadian auto 
worker still gets 40 cents an hour less than 
his U.S. counterpart. 

UAW Canadian Director George Burt 
said the settlement marks the first time 
since GM workers were organized in 1937 
that the Canadians have been able to 
obtain the full U.S. settlement without a 
strike. 

A major gain for the Canadians, different 
from the U.S. provisions, was an improve- 
ment in their pension plan that will add $8 
a month to pensioners at age 70 for a 
total of $80.50. 

It was expected that the GM _ contract 
would serve as a pattern for agreements 
between the UAW and Ford of Canada 
and Chrysler Corporation of Canada. Nego- 
tiations with both firms were still in Pree 
at press time. 

Improvements in the new contract besides 
the pension provision were: 

—An annual increase of 6 per cent an 
hour or 24 per cent, whichever is greater, 
each year of the three-year contract for a 
total of 18 cents. The first 6-cent boost 


was made retroactive to September 1, 1958; 
the second will take effect October 1, 1959; 
the final one becomes due November 1, 
1960. Skilled workers get a boost of 8 
cents. With the first boost minimum wages 
at most GM plants will go to $1.94 an 
hour; $2.39 to $2.62 for skilled workers. 

—Supplementary unemployment benefits 
at the rate of 65 per cent of take home 
pay for the full period of a layoff. The 
old plan reduced benefits to 60 per cent 
after four weeks. 

—Severance pay for employees with two 
or more years service if permanently laid 
off. 3 

—Incorporation of 12 cents of the 20- 
cents-an-hour cost-of-living bonus into the 
basic rate. 

—A minimum of $500 additional life 
insurance for every employee. 

—Increase of $13 a week in sickness and 
accident benefits at no extra cost to em- 
ployees. 

An unusual provision in the agreement 
was the one that increased by 10 cents 
for each year of service the pensions of 
retired GM workers—from $2.25 times 
years of service to $2.35 times years of 
service. 


Plumbers Union, 25 Contractors 
Sign Nation-Wide Agreement 


A nation-wide agreement setting mini- 
mum wage rates for 12,000 Canadian 
plumbers has been signed between the 
International Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry and a group of 25 con- 
tractors who operate on a national basis. 

The agreement provides for a wage of 
$2.25 an hour for plumbers in the four 
eastern provinces and $2.35 an hour for 
those in the other provinces. 

Contractors covered by the agreement 
are engaged in oil refinery construction and 
other large projects. 

Recently, the union also signed a national 
pipeline agreement calling for increases of 
30 cents an hour for 600 union members 
employed in pipeline construction. 


George Home Named Director 
Of Political Education by CLC 


George Home, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the British Columbia Federation of Labour, 
was named last month to be Director of 
Political Education of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. He succeeds the late Howard 
Conguergood. 

At the same time, Henry Rhodes, Re- 
gional Director of Organization, Ontario, 


was appointed Assistant Director of Organi- 
zation at CLC headquarters. He will be 
succeeded by Harry Simon, a CLC organi- 
zer in Ontario. 

Another appointment last month was 
that of Emile Boudreau of Montreal to be 
Assistant to the Quebec Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America. He will 
be in charge of the northwest Quebec 
area, with headquarters at Rouyn. 

Mr. Home was born in Glasgow and 
came to Canada in 1926. He joined the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union in Vancouver in’ 1942 and 
became Vice-President the following year. 
He later joined the United Steelworkers and 
in 1945 he became a member of the United 
Packinghouse Workers. He was elected 
president of the Vancouver Labour Council 
in 1948 and later that year became Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour of the former Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. With the merger 
of the two provincial federations, following 
the merger of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
he was again elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Rhodes became a member of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers at 
Windsor, Ont., 23 years ago. He was sub- 
sequently elected President of the division 
and in 1942 joined the staff of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. He was appointed 
Ontario Regional Director in 1947. Follow- 
ing the merger of the two congresses he 
went to Regina as Regional Director for 
the Prairie Provinces and early in 1958 
returned to the Ontario position. 

Harry Simon first joined the Fur Work- 
ers’ Union in Toronto in 1925 and four 
years later, at the age of 19, became a 
business agent for the union, the youngest 
in Canada. In 1944 he was appointed to 
the Canadian staff of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and following the merger 
became a member of the CLC organiza- 
tional staff. He now holds membership in 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 


Immigration Less Than Half 
Of 1957’s Nine-Month Total 


During the first nine months of 1958 
Canada admitted 100,131 immigrants com- 
pared with 244,266 in the same period in 
1957, the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration has reported. 


Immigrants destined for the labour force 
during the first nine months of 1958 totalled 
52,455, compared with 135,675 for the 
same period in 1957. 
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Former UIC Staff Official, 
Oliver Shaw Dies in Ottawa 


Oliver James Shaw, former Director of 
Staff Relations for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission at Ottawa, died at 
his home during November at the age of 
64. 

During his 51 years of Government serv- 
ice Mr. Shaw held administrative posts in 
the Department of National Defence, Pub- 
lic Archives and in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. 

Mr. Shaw became Director of Staff Rela- 
tions in 1943 and retired in 1955. 


Agree to Four-Man Crew in 
Jet Airliners; Settle Strike 


The dispute between two unions in the 
United States over the question of whether 
the third man in the cockpit of new com- 
mercial jet aircraft shall or shall not be 
required to take pilot training will likely 
be settled by adding a fourth man to the 
crew. 

At the beginning of this month, Eastern 
Air Lines reached agreement with the Flight 
Engineers’ International Association that it 
would not require flight engineers to have 
pilot training, and with the Air Line Pilots 
Association that a third pilot shall be a 
member of the crew of all-jet aircraft and 
that he shall be in addition to a flight 
engineer. 

The air line is not expected to have any 
all-jet aircraft until April 1 next year. 

The two settlements brought an end to 
a strike by the Flight Engineers that lasted 
38 days. A similar strike over pilot training 
for the third man in an aircraft’s flying 
crew, called by the ALPA against Ameri- 
can Airlines, was still in progress at press 
time. 

The contention of the Pilots Association 
has been that the third man, who on 
propellor-driven planes is a flight engineer, 
should, on jet aircraft, be required to 
qualify as a pilot. The union was supported 
in this contention by the recommendation 
made last July by an emergency fact-finding 
board appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Last summer Eastern Air Lines agreed with 
the pilots to enforce this rule. 

The Flight Engineers’ International Asso- 
ciation, who fear that enforcement of the 
rule would drive their organization out of 
existence, dispute the need for pilot’s 
training for the third man in the cockpit. 
They protested when Eastern Air Lines 
decided to enforce the rule, and on Novem- 
ber 24 they finally went on strike against 
the company. 
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On December 18 the “third man” issue 
was complicated by a ruling of the US. 
Civil Aeronautics Board that flight training 
was not required as a safety qualification 
for the engineer third man on jet passenger 
aircraft. 

The Board said that it was ruling simply 
from a safety standpoint, whereas the 
earlier finding of the fact-finding board, in 
the words of the CAB chairman, “was 
addressed primarily to the labour dispute 
and raised no safety considerations not 
previously considered by the Board”. 

C. R. Smith, President of American Air 
Lines, was reported to have at first said 
that adding a third pilot would be plain 
featherbedding. But he was said to have 
changed his mind later, after the company’s 
operations men, who had been studying the 
line’s first jet in test runs since October, 
reported that a third pilot was needed, 
along with an engineer. The plane, they 
said, flies so fast that two pilots should 
always be at the controls, and a third pilot 
is required to take over when one of the 
other two is taking a break. The third pilot 
would also handle communications and 
navigation. 


ITU and Lithographers Sign 
Mutual Co-operation Agreement 


A “mutual co-operation” pact was signed 
last month by the International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL-CIO-CLC) and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 

No plans were made for a merger, but 
the two unions declared that “it is antici- 
pated that the two organizations will carry 
on closely correlated activities in organiz- 
ing... and in collective bargaining and 
economic activities”. 

The two graphic arts unions have estab- 
lished a $100,000 fund and co-ordinating 
committee to look after their mutual affairs, 
following lengthy discussions. The two. 
unions will have equal representation on 
the committee. The fund will be spent in 
situations where both, unions are involved. 
in organizing employees. 

The typographical union has a member- 
ship estimated to be 102,000 (7,500 in 
Canada); the lithographers, 36,000 (2,500: 
in Canada). 


Teamsters Ordered to Cancel 
Plans for Special Convention 

A United States federal district judge has. 
ordered the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to obey all outstanding recom- 
mendations, and all reasonable ones in the 
future, of the Board of Monitors that he: 


appointed a year ago (L.G., Feb. 1958, 
p. 143). He also ordered the union to 
revoke the special convention call issued 
in October (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1257). 

The judge’s order was in answer to a 
plea from the monitors that he strengthen 
their authority because the Teamsters had 
been refusing to implement their recom- 
mendations for cleaning up the union. 

The union was told in the court order 
to obey 11 specific orders issued by the 
monitors. 


“Provincial Labour Grape 
1958 Edition Now Available 


A new edition of the Department of 
Labour publication Provincial Labour Stand- 
ards, dated October 1958, is now available. 

The bulletin sets out in tabular or sum- 
mary form the standards set by the prin- 
cipal types of labour laws in the Canadian 
provinces. Subjects covered include child 
labour, holidays, hours of work, minimum 
wages, equal pay for equal work, workmen’s 


compensation, fair employment practices 
and weekly rest-day. 
One of the principal changes since 


December 1956, when the bulletin was last 
revised, was the enactment in Nova Scotia 
of legislation to provide for annual vaca- 
tions with pay. This Act, which provides 
for a vacation with pay of at least one 
week after a year of employment, went 
into force on January 1, 1959. A further 
change in vacations with pay legislation was 
that the Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act 
was amended to provide for an annual 
vacation of three weeks with pay after five 
years service with the same employer. In 
Quebec, the stamp system of vacation 
credits used in the building construction 
industry, previously provided for only in 
the Montreal and Hull districts, was made 
applicable to the whole province. 

Increases in minimum wage rates are 
noted in five provinces. In Nova Scotia, 
the general minimum wage order for women 
workers, previously applicable only in the 
cities and towns, was extended to cover 
the entire province. 

Equal pay legislation was enacted in 
Alberta, forbidding an employer to employ 
a female employee at a lesser rate of pay 
than that at which he employs a male 
employee for identical or substantially iden- 
tical work. 

Under workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, changes included increases in the ceil- 
ing on annual earnings—from $3,000 to 
$4,000 in New Brunswick and from $2,700 
to $3,000 in Prince Edward Island—and an 
increase from 70 to 75 per cent in the 


percentage rate of earnings on which com- 
pensation is based in New Brunswick. Wid- 
dows’ and children’s benefits were raised in 
several provinces. In Ontario, the burial 
allowance and the Jump sum payment to a 
widow were each raised from $200 to $300. 

Copies of the bulletin, in both French 
and English, are available at 25 cents each 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Publish Results of 1958 Survey 


Of Working Conditions in Canada 

Working Condition in Canada, 1958, has 
just been published by the Department of 
Labour. Copies may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer at 25 cents each. 

The publication, which is based on data 
cbtained from the survey of working con- 
ditions conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch in April each year, pre- 
sents in tabular form information on work- 
ing conditions in most Canadian industries. 

Plant and office employees are covered 
separately in the main industry groups: 
manufacturing, mining, public utilities, 
transportation and communication, trade, 
and finance and service. Working condi- 
tions covered include standard hours of 
work, vacations with pay, statutory holidays, 
overtime provisions, pension and group 
hospital-medical plans, and other matters. 


Bound Volume Now Available 
Of 1957 Wages, Hours Report 


Paper-bound volumes of Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour (Annual Report No. 40), 
which contains data as of October 1, 1957, 
are now available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at $1 per volume. 

The paper-bound volume contains reports 
furnished earlier through a loose-leaf serv- 
ice to regular subscribers. These subscribers 
receive copies of the paper-bound volume 
free of charge. 

The paper-bound volum2 becomes avail- 
able one year after the wage rates and 
hours of labour survey is conducted. 


Agnes Beckett Named Assistant 


To Women’s Bureau Director 

Mrs. Agnes Provan Beckett has been 
appointed Assistant to the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, succeeding Miss Carolyn 
B. Archer, who resigned from the Public 
Service on her recent marriage. 

Born in Toronto, Mrs. Beckett is a 
graduate in modern history of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where she received her 
Master’s degree in 1948. She had been a 
technical officer in the Legislation Branch 
of the Department of Labour since 1948. 
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Labour Organization in Canada, 1958 
Little change in extent of labour organization within Canadian labour force; 
over-all increase of close to 68,000 members spread widely among unions active 
in Canada. Few unions dropped in membership and only one by as much as 4,000 


The 1958 survey of labour organization 
in Canada shows that there was little change 
in the extent of organization within the 
Canadian labour force over the previous 
year. The over-all increase of close to 
68,000 members was spread widely among 
the unions active in Canada. 

In spite of employment decline in some 
Canadian industries during the year, the 
number of unions reporting decreases in 
membership was small: in only one case 
was it as high as 4,000 members. 

The net result of increases and decreases 
within the various unions, however, served 
to keep the proportion of total non-agricul- 
tural paid workers belonging to unions at 
approximately the same level as in 1957— 
or 34.5 per cent, the survey by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch revealed. 

Two substantial changes occurred in the 
affiliations of international unions. First, 
with the affiliation of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen to the Canadian Labour 
Congress, the traditionally independent 
group of railway brotherhoods, which up 
until two years ago comprised more than 
40,000 members, was reduced to fewer than 
10,000. At the present time, from the 
original group of operating railway workers’ 
unions, only the engineers’ and conductors’ 
unions remain independent. The second 
noteworthy change in affiliates came about 
with the expulsion of two international 
unions from the Canadian Labour Congress 
(L.G., June 1958, p. 588). 

Few significant changes were reported in 
the industrial and geographic distribution 
of union membership. Transportation and 
communication continued to be the most 
highly organized of Canadian industries. 
The heavy emphasis of organizational 
efforts in the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries, traditional among American 
unions, has meant a concentration of mem- 
bership, as in past years, in the more heavily 
industrialized areas of the country. The 
1958 survey also indicates a continuation of 
union membership growth in such industries 
as service and trade and finance. Such 
workers now represent a significant propor- 
‘on of organized labour in Canada. 

International union membership increased 
slightly more than over-all union member- 
ship. (International union membership 
increased by 72,000 and total union mem- 
bership increased by 68,000). There was 
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a slight decrease in the membership of 
national unions, accounted for by a loss of 
some 8,000 members in national organiza- 
tions within the Canadian Labour Congress 
as well as in a number of independent 
unaffiliated national unions. 


Canadian Labour Congress 

An over-all increase of some 74,000 
members in unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress was recorded in the 
survey. This increase was accounted for 
almost entirely by advances in membership 
reported by affiliated international unions. 
Affiliations and expulsions over the 12- 
month period since the last survey almost 
balanced one another. 

The new affiliate is the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, which joined the AFL- 
ClO in the United States as well as the 
CLC. The membership gain of 24,000 
resulting from this new affiliate was offset 
by withdrawals from the Congress. The 
Operating Engineers with 15,000 members, 
and the Technical Engineers with 1,000 
members, were formally expelled from the 
CLC. The Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, with approximately 11,000 mem- 
bers, left the CLC when they joined with 
the Civil Service Association of Ottawa to 
form the Civil Service Association of 
Canada, an independent national organiza- 
tion. 

The two unions expelled from the CLC 
retained affiliation with the AFL-CIO in 
the United States. This, of course, brought 
a substantial increase in the number of 
union members in Canada which held 
affiliation with the United States labour 
congress but not with the Canadian con- 
gress. A reversal of this situation is noted 
in the International Teamsters’ union, which 
was expelled from the United States central 
labour body after an investigation of 
charges of violation of the Ethical Practices 
Code of the AFL-CIO. As a result, the 
Teamsters’ union stands as the only large 
international organization holding affilia- 
tion in Canada but not in the United States. 

The 1958 labour organization survey, 
taken 18 months after the establishment of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, indicates 
that much has been done to consolidate 
the larger organization which grew out of 
the amalgamation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. In the 1957 survey, it 


was indicated that there were still some 
duplications of provincial federations and of 
local labour councils. The 1958 survey 
indicates that all such duplication has been 
removed and that there now exist within 
the Canadian Labour Congress nine pro- 
vincial federations and 96 local labour 
councils. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour reported an increase of close 
to 5,000 members over the year, bringing 
its total membership up 4.9 per cent to 
slightly over 104,000. 

The most significant change was the 
reduction to 13 of the number of federations 
within the CCCL as a result of the break-up 
of the 3,200-member National Federation 
of Chemical Workers. However, not all 
3,200 members of the Chemical Federation 
were lost to the CCCL as many of the 
locals retained status as directly chartered 
local unions under CCCL jurisdiction. 

Another notable change in CCCL organi- 
zation and structure over the year was the 
creation of 14 new locals within the 13 
federations, with a total membership of 
approximately 2,000. The creation of 24 
directly chartered locals, with a membership 
of some 7,000, offset by a wide margin 
the recorded lag within the federations. 


Individual Unions 

The United Steelworkers of America, 
with some 80,000 members, remains the 
largest union in Canada. Recording the 
largest union membership growth for any 
union in the country (8,000), the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners has 
retained its position as the second largest 
union in Canada, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, reporting no change in its 
membership, remains the third largest union. 
The Teamsters’ union, with an increase of 
more than 7,000 new members, showed the 
second highest increase and is now the 
sixth largest union in the country. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees* remains the largest national 
union in the country. The National Union 
of Public Employees reported the largest 
increase among national unions (5,000) to 
bring its total membership over the 35,000 
mark, just 500 behind the CBRE. Among 
other significant shifts in national union 
membership was the 2,000 membership rise 
in the National Union of Public Service 
Employees and a 2,500 membership increase 
in the now 8,000-strong Newfoundland 
Federation of Fishermen. Unions reporting 


*Since the survey, renamed the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 


substantial losses were the Catholic Union 
of Farmers (Forestry Service), with a loss 
of some 4,000, and the National Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL), with 
a reduction of 1,000. 

In spite of increases among Canada’s 
largest unions, it is significant that the 
largest membership advance was among 
unions having from 5,000 to 15,000 mem- 
bers. There are some 50 unions in this 
group and 22 of them combined to register 
an increase of 30,000, or close to one-half 
of the total increase in union membership 
during the 12-month period. Nevertheless, 
the most prominent shift among the changes 
in the size was that made by the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, whose membership, as 
has already been noted, increased by 7,000 
during the year to bring it up above the 
30,000 level. Ten unions in Canada now 
have more than 30,000 members. 

Decreases were reported this year by 
some 29 unions, but more than half of 
these unions were in the group having 
fewer than 5,000 members. The total mem- 
bership of the smaller unions in Canada has 
decreased slightly, leaving a greater propor- 
tion of union members in the larger unions. 


Geographic and Industrial Distribution 

Although approximately one-third of paid 
workers belong to unions, there is no uni- 
form pattern of organization across the 
country. Some industries are more highly 
organized than others, and the degree of 
organization in any one area will depend 
on the nature of its industry. Very often, 
therefore, the areas which account for the 
greatest proportion of trade union members 
are not the areas which are the most highly 
organized in proportion to their total work- 
ing force. 

Toronto and Montreal, for example, 
though accounting for a high proportion of 
the total union membership in the country, 
are not highly organized. In some small 
communities, however, where a single in- 
dustry provides the major source of employ- 
ment, the labour force may well be highly 
organized and yet constitute but a small 
proportion of total union membership for 
the country as a whole. 

The central and industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec account for 58 per 
cent of total union membership in Canada. 
Ontario, with 37 per cent of Canada’s non- 
agricultural paid workers, has approximately 
38 per cent of total union membership. On 
the other hand, when measured in terms 
of the proportion of paid workers which 
belongs to unions, the most highly organized 
provinces have traditionally been British 
Columbia and Newfoundland. 
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The provincial breakdown of member- 
ship figures does not show any marked 
change in any of the provinces, with the 
possible exception of Quebec, where some 
large locals in the province did not respond 
to the survey this year. In spite of a drop 
in reported figures for Quebec, it has already 
been noted that the activities of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
especially as reflected in the directly char- 
tered unions, have brought new membership 
into the province. 

The figures of membership by labour 
market area also indicate some slight drop 
in the Quebec region. The Montreal labour 
market area has given up its place as the 
greatest contributor to trade union mem- 
bership in favour of Toronto. Membership 
in Toronto has increased by more than 
10,000 during the year, and a larger drop 
was indicated in the Montreal figures, 
although, as has been stated earlier, not 
all of the important locals are included in 
the latter figure. Montreal and Toronto 
combined, however, still represent more 
than one-quarter of the total membership 
in Canada. 

A year-to-year comparison does not indi- 
cate any major increases in the number of 
workers organized in the various industries 


in Canada. On a more long-run basis, how- 
ever, there has been an interesting shift in 
the percentage of trade union membership 
coming from the various industries. 

Manufacturing and transportation have 
traditionally been the major contributors to 
union membership in Canada, and in the 
latest survey they make up 40 per cent 
and 20 per cent of membership, respectively. 
This percentage has, however, been drop- 
ping gradually as union membership has 
increased in other industries. In 1955, 
manufacturing accounted for 43 per cent 
of union membership and transportation 
and communication 22 per cent; in 1950 the 
figures were 44 and 24, respectively. The 
major change has been the growing share 
of the service industries, which now account 
for 11 per cent of total union membership. 
The expansion of unions in municipal 
organizations as well as provincial enter- 
prises has brought this group of unions 
into greater prominence. 

Nevertheless, there have been no shifts 
in the extent of organization within indus- 
tries. In service, trade and finance, fewer 
than 33 per cent of the paid workers are 
organized; in mining, construction, public 
utilities, manufacturing and logging, between 
33 and 66 per cent; and in transportation 
and communication, more than 66 per cent. 


Hospital Insurance Legislation 
and Regulations in Canada, 1958 


Eight of Canada’s provinces enacted legislation during 1958 to permit them to 
enter into agreement with federal Government to operate joint hospital insurance 
scheme. Five plans went into effect July 1, 1958; two more on January 1, 1959 


During May and June 1958, eight of 
Canada’s ten provinces enacted legislation 
to permit them to enter into agreement 
with the federal Government to operate a 
federal-provincial hospital insurance scheme. 
The provinces were: Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. 

In Newfoundland, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
plan went into effect July 1, 1958; in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario on January 1, 1959. 
New Brunswick has not announced a date 
for beginning its plan. 
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FEDERAL 
The federal Hospital and Diagnostic 
Services Act of April 1957 established the 
legislative authority for federal financial 
support of provincially administered general 
hospital insurance programs. On February 
25, 1958, Regulations to the Act were 
approved under P.C. 1958-329. These speci- 
fied the scope of the in-patient services, the 
method of calculating the federal share of 
costs and the procedures necessary for 

implementation of the Act. 
The Regulations were amended by P.C. 
1958-916 of June 20, 1958 to provide that 
services to members of the RCMP, the 


Armed Services and inmates of federal peni- 
tentiaries would remain a federal respon- 
sibility. This amendment also provided that 
insured persons moving from the province 
of residence could retain their residence 
and coverage for a period up to three 
months. 

On the same date, June 20, 1958, Bill 
C-30, enacted as an amendment to the Act, 
authorized federal contributions to be made 
as of July 1 to any participating province 
with a plan in operation. This nullified the 
1957 provision that federal contributions 
only would be made when at. least six 
provinces, containing at least one-half the 
Canadian population, had entered an agree- 
ment with the federal Government and had 
their provincial hospital insurance laws in 
force. The Bill also specified additional out- 
patient services which could be included as 
insured benefits, the most important of 
which was the provision of certain drugs 
and biologicals when administered in hos- 
pitals. 


PROVINCIAL 
Newfoundland 


In February, after agreement between 
the provincial Government and the New- 
foundland Medical Association, the second 
stage of the Children’s Health Plan was 
instituted when regulations to the Health 
and Public Welfare Act were passed as the 
Children’s Health Plan Regulations, 1958. 
They extended medical and surgical services 
in hospital to all children under 16 years 
of age, with the province paying physicians 
on a special fee basis. 

A Committee on Medical Services, com- 
prised largely of members appointed by the 
Medical Association, makes recommenda- 
tions in case of dispute over fees and a 
second Advisory Committee from the pro- 
fession consults with the Minister of Health 
and makes any necessary recommendations 
to improve or maintain quality of care in 
all aspects of the Children’s Health Plan. 

In May 1958, Hospital Insurance Regula- 
tions were passed as a preliminary to par- 
ticipation in the federal-provincial hospital 
insurance program. On June 9, an agree- 
ment with the federal Government was 
signed. On July 1, insured in- and out- 
patient services at the standard ward level, 
a range of laboratory, X-ray, diagnostic 
and other ancillary hospital stervices for 
both in- and out-patients became available 
to the Newfoundland population, with no 
residence requirements. Out-of-province be- 
nefits for emergency or referred patients or 
in the case of change of residence are also 
provided for a period up to three months. 


The hospital scheme is financed entirely 
from provincial consolidated revenue, with 
no charge to the patient unless services over 
and above those designated as insured are 
required. It is administered by a division 
of the provincial Department of Health, 
with the Minister designated as the provin- 
cial authority. 


Nova Scotia 

The Hospital Insurance Act was passed 
in May. It provided that all residents of 
the province would be covered, and author- 
ized the appointment of a Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission, formed of from five to 
seven members drawn from hospital per- 
sonnel and members of the Nova Scotia 
Medical Society, to administer this program. 

On October 16, the necessary agreement 
was signed with the federal Government 
to authorize the sharing of costs of insured 
in-patient standard ward care and other 
ancillary hospital services, along with cer- 
tain out-patient benefits, including emer- 
gency service. The agreement also specified 
the arrangements by which residents of the 
province become insured persons, including. 
the provision of a waiting period of three 
months before service can be received. 
Regulations pursuant to the Act are now 
being prepared. 

The new program necessitated certain 
changes in existent legislation governing 
the administration of public hospitals. Thus, 
the Public Hospitals Act, 1958, Chapter 11, 
superseded the Local Hospitals Act. Under 
the new Act, which came into force 
January 1, 1959, the provincial Govern- 
ment, through the Hospital Insurance Com- 
mission, will assume wider responsibility 
for the planning, supervision and financing 
of hospitals. Responsibility for the pay- 
ment of hospital care of indigent patients 
continues to rest with the municipality of 
residence; the rates chargeable to the muni- 
cipality are set by the Commission. 


New Brunswick 

The Hospital Care Insurance Act, Chap- 
ter 8, of New Brunswick was assented to 
on May 1, 1958. It empowered the Lieu- 
tenant Governor-in-Council to make neces- 
sary regulations to establish a plan of 
hospital care insurance to be made available 
to all residents of the province under 
uniform terms and conditions. It also 
authorized the setting-up of a Hospital 
Service Commission of from three to seven: 
persons to administer the plan. Appoint- 
ments to the Commission were made in 
September. 
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Ontario 

In March 1958, through the passage of 
the Hospital Services Commission Amend- 
ment Act, 1958 (No. 2), Chapter 39, the 
Ontario Legislature made certain changes 
in the Hospital Commission Act of 1957. 
Most important of these changes was the 
addition of Part III, entitled, “Tuberculosis 
and Mental Illness,’ which provided for 
care in tuberculosis sanatoria and in mental 
hospitals, although these costs are not 
shared by the federal Government. 

On May 3, Ontario became the first 
province to complete a formal agreement 
with the federal Government for participa- 
tion in the federal-provincial hospital insur- 
ance plan. 

In regulations under the Act, O. Reg. 
197/58, passed on July 10, 1958 (revoking 
former O. Reg. 45/58 of February 1958), 
four classes of insured persons were recog- 
nized, members of a mandatory group, 
members of a collector’s group, pay direct 
participants and recipients of public assist- 
ance. A mandatory group is defined as an 
employed group of specified size with 
certain weekly earnings for whom premium 
deductions from payroll are made by the 
employer. 

Monthly premium rates were set at $2.10 
for dependents of the RCMP and members 
of the Armed Forces in the case of one 
dependent and $3.40 when there are two 
or more. The regulations established that 
premiums for specified groups of public 
assistance recipients, including certain chil- 
dren in children’s institutions or wards of 
Children’s Aid Societies, would be paid by 
the province, that municipalities would pay 
Statutory rates to hospitals for the care 
of so-called “hospital indigents” and that 
the province would also make payments to 
hospitals on behalf of these persons. 

No residence requirements were estab- 
lished but, to obtain coverage, a resident 
must register and make a_ three-month 
premium payment. He is then eligible for 
service from the first day of the third month 
next following that in which the premium 
is due and paid. A three-month waiting 
period for benefits was also imposed on 
persons taking up residence in the province. 

A specified range of in-patient standard 
ward, laboratory, X-ray, diagnostic and 
other ancillary hospital services, including 
emergency out-patient benefits, is made 
available to all insured residents in certain 
approved hospitals from the date the plan 
became effective, January 1, 1959. Treat- 
ment is also provided under certain condi- 
tions in out-of-province hospitals with pay- 
ment approximating the cost of care in a 


hospital of equivalent size within the prov- 
ince. 
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The plan is administered by the Hospital 
Services Commision, which has a maximum 
of seven members. 


Manitoba 

Both the Hospital Services Insurance Act, 
Chapter 24, setting up the Manitoba Hospi- 
tal Services Plan, and Regulations 25/58, 
outlining the process of registration for all 
employers on behalf of their employees, 
were passed in April 1958. Further regula- 
tions, 41/58, in regard to registration, pay- 
ment of premiums, out-of-province benefits 
and other necesary matters were passed on 
June 24. Three days later the agreement 
with the federal Government, was signed 
and on July 1 the new hospital insurance 
plan came into effect. 

This universal compulsory scheme pro- 
vides for all registered residents of the 
province the same range of standard ward 
and ancillary hospital services for in-patients 
as the plans in the other participating prov- 
inces, as well as emergency out-patient 
service. All persons duly insured are issued 
with hospital service certificates. Out-of- 
province certificates are also issued to cover 
insured residents receiving approved care 
in hospitals outside Manitoba. 

Premiums were not required for the ini- 
tial benefit period from July 1, 1958 to 
January 1, 1959. Premium rates are set 
at $2.05 per month for single persons and 
$4.10 per month for married, while depen- 
dents of the-regular forces of the RCMP 
or the Canadian Armed Forces may be 
insured through monthly payments of $2.05 
for one dependent, $3.10 for more than one. 
Non-payment of premium on or before due 
date is penalized by a one-month waiting 
period for service after the date on which 
payment is made. Costs for certain persons 
in receipt of public assistance are covered 
by the province, while the municipality 
accepts responsibility for persons receiving 
social assistance. 

The plan is administered by an appointed 
Commissioner responsible to the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare. The Com- 
missioner is assisted by an advisory com- 
mission, the Manitoba Hospitals Council, 
which is composed of from 10 to 12 per- 
sons, and includes membership from medi- 
cal, hospital and nursing services as well as 
from municipal government. 

An additional enactment relating to hos- 
pipital administration, The Hospitals Act, 
Statutes of Manitoba 1958, Chapter 23, 
provided for the inspection, supervision and 
compulsory licensing of public hospitals. 
Responsibility for these functions was as- 
signed to the Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare. Prior to obtaining a _ licence, 
approval is required concerning specified 


matters of hospital management, such as 
methods and terms of admission, staff and 
salaries. The rated bed capacity allocated 
to each class of bed accommodation, i.e., 
standard, semi-private and private, must 
also be approved. Provincial grants may 
be paid for hospital construction, educa- 
tion and training of hospital and related 
health personnel and for care and treatment 
of indigent out-patients. 


Saskatchewan 


Only minor amendments were necessary 
to the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 
the Health Services Act and the Hospital 
Standards Act to make the necessary 
arrangements for participation by Saskat- 
chewan in the federal-provincial program. 
The’ agreement was signed on June 30, 
1958 and the new scheme commenced on 
July 1. 

The most important of the amendments 
to the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 
Regulation O/C 1051/58, removed the 
former six-month residence qualification 
and substituted a three-month waiting period 
before benefits are made available to new 
residents. Regulation O/C 1053/58 added 
to the already existent program certain 
other services such as emergency out-patient 
service given by hospitals within 24 hours 
after injury, use of operating rooms, anaes- 
thetic apparatus and most drugs to be 
administered while under hospital care. O/C 
1142-58 made further changes to cover all 
eventualities in regard to payment of pre- 
mium before June 20, 1958. It also allowed 
coverage for three months for all insured 
residents leaving Saskatchewan to establish 
residence elsewhere, and make provision for 
any necessary premium refunds. 


The Minister of Public Health acts as 
the provincial authority; his powers, duties 
and responsibilities are set forth under the 
various provincial Acts in regard to hospi- 
tals. The Saskatchewan Hospital Services 
Plan continues to function as a Division of 
the Provincial Department of Health. 


Alberta 


The Act to Amend the Hospitalization 
Benefits Act of 1957, Chapter 26, was 
assented to on March 28, 1958, to facilitate 
the integration of the former Provincial- 
Municipal Hospital Plan and several other 
special provincial hospital schemes in a 
single plan. The most important provision 
of the amendment was the removal of resi- 
dence qualifications so that any person 
legally entitled to reside in Canada and 
who makes his home and is ordinarily 
present in the province is entitled to insured 
services. 


The Alberta Hospitalization Benefit 
Regulations 169/58 (O.C. 900/58) of June 
24, defined the range of insured in-patient, 
laboratory, X-ray, diagnostic and ancillary 
hospital services to be offered at standard 
ward level and provided that insured resi- 
dents would be entitled to out-of-province 
emergency or referred in-patient benefits. 
Upon leaving the province to acquire resi- 
dence in another participating province, 
coverage is provided for the period equal 
to that required to establish eligibility in 
the new province. 


Daily authorized charges to be paid by 
the patient, graduated according to size of 
hospital, were laid down as follows: hospi- 
tals of 29 beds or less, $1.50; 30-89 beds, 
$1.60; 90-179 beds, $1.80; and 180 beds or 
more, $2.00. For newborns the rate is $1.00 
in any hospital. Rates for non-insured 
in-patients were set out on the same hospital 
size basis and vary from $11.00 to $15.00 
per day with newborn rates of not less 
than $3.00 per day. 


Persons in receipt of public assistance, 
certain arthritic patients, cancer patients for 
up to seven days care, polio, maternity 
patients and babies for up to 12 days care, 
and indigent persons, have their daily 
authorized charges assumed by the province. 

On June 27, 1958, the provincial agree- 
ment with the federal Government was 
signed and on July 1 the new scheme for 
insured hospital services came into effect. 
It is administered by the Hospitals Division 
of the provincial Department of Public 
Health, with the Director of the Division 
appointed as the provincial authority. Liaison 
of the provincial authority with the provin- 
cial Cabinet is directly through the Minister 
of Health. 


British Columbia 

In March 1958, the Hospital Insurance 
Act Amendment Act 1958, Chapter 20, 
was enacted to provide the changes neces- 
sary in the British Columbia Hospital 
Insurance Service for participation in the 
federal-provincial program. The most im- 
portant change effected was the removal of 
the one-year residence qualification through 
the definition of a resident as a person 
“who has made his home in British Colum- 
bia and is ordinarily present therein, but 
does not include a tourist, transient or 
visitor to the province”. However, a waiting 
period for eligibility was established and a 
person entering the province will be 
required to reside in the province for a 
period of three consecutive months before 
becoming eligible for service under the 
plan. 
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Regulations 16/58 and 71 to 74/58 sup- 
plied the remainder of the changes necessary 
before the agreement was signed on June 
25. These regulations provided that tem- 
porary absence for three months in any 12 
months period does not revoke a resident’s 
right to benefit. Upon leaving British 
Columbia to establish residence in another 
participating province, up to three months 
out-of-province coverage is allowed and a 
similar period is available for out-of-prov- 
ince benefits in emergency or referred cases. 
A person may also lose residence if absent 
for 12 months, unless he is a full-time 
student attending an out-of-province insti- 
tute or is the head of a family maintaining 
his dependents in a family home in the 
province. A serviceman may insure his 
dependents within a certain period and, 
upon discharge, acquire immediate coverage 


for himself by payment of certain specified 
registration fees. 

Emergency out-patient service, with a 
$2.00 authorized charge to the patient, and 
a range of in-patient services comparable 
to those provided in the other participating 
provinces, with a daily authorized charge 
of $1.00, are provided as insured benefits. 

The plan continues to be financed largely 
by appropriations from the consolidated 
revenue fund of the province, which are 
charged against receipts from the Social 
Security Tax, a 5-per-cent provincial retail 
sales tax. The plan is administered by the 
Hospital Insurance Service, established 
under the direction of a Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner, who has the status of 
Deputy Minister with direct responsibility 
to the Minister of Health and Welfare. 


—Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


16th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference 


Demand for farm labour fairly well met during past season, delegates report, but 
really competent help remained scarce. Conference discusses vocational training 
in agriculture, and extension of unemployment insurance coverage to farm workers 


In general the demand for farm labour 
across Canada was fairly well met during 
the past season, according to the reports 
of delegates to the 16th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference held in Ottawa 
on December 2 and 3. 

However, really competent help for the 
season or the year round remained scarce; 
and growers in Ontario of special crops 
such as sugar beets experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting satisfactory labour for 
harvesting their crops. 

Other leading subjects of discussion at 
the conference were: the extension of unem- 
ployment insurance to farm workers, voca- 
tional training in agriculture, immigration, 
the winter work program, and the employ- 
ment of Indians in certain kinds of farm 
work. 

The conference decided that international 
movements of farm labour would continue 
to be implemented as heretofore, and that 
interprovincial movements of agricultural 
workers would also be carried on as in the 
past. 

Seven of the nine Canadian provinces 
with which the federal Government has 
farm labour agreements were represented 
at the conference by senior officials of their 
Departments of Agriculture. 
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Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of La- 
bour, again acted as chairman of the 
conference, with H. R. Richardson of the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture as 
co-chairman. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr,. 
who referred to the many long-range prob- 
lems of agriculture, such as the effects of 
mechanization and the extension of unem- 
ployment insurance to farm workers. He 
noted that farmers were beginning to wel- 
come the idea of unemployment insurance 
coverage for agricultural workers despite 
previous lack of interest. The Minister 
said that he was glad to note the increasing: 
interest of farm organizations in the Farm 
Labour Program, since the co-operation of 
these groups had a great deal to do with 
its success. He stated that the Government 
proposed to continue the program if the: 
provinces wished it. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
expressed his appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion of the provinces and of the United 
States Department of Labor in the farm 
labour program. 


In addition to representatives of provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, the con- 
ference was also attended by National 
Employment Service representatives from 
_ all regions and from head office; officials 
of the federal Departments of Labour, 
Agriculture, and Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion; of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways; of the International 
Labour Organization, the Office of the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
the Embassies of West Germany and The 
Netherlands, the Southwest Ontario Field 
Crops Association, and the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


The trend in agricultural employment 
during the year was quite different from 
that of previous recession periods, said 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment, who spoke on the general economic 
and employment outlook. 


During the recession of 1954, for exam- 
ple, farm employment began to increase in 
spite of a sharp decline in farm production 
and income, but during the first 10 months 
of 1958 the number of persons with jobs 
in agriculture dropped by an average of 
32,000—from 758,000 in 1957 to 726,000 
in 1958. In 1954 the number of farm 
workers increased 19,000 over the yearly 
average for the previous year. 


An interesting feature of farm employ- 
ment noted by the speaker was the increase 
during 1958 in the number of female work- 
ers. From January to October the number 
of females with jobs in agriculture has 
averaged 55,000—an increase of nearly 
16,000 compared with the same period in 
1957. Most of this increase has been in 
unpaid family workers, where 50 per cent 
more female workers have been reported 
than in the comparable period last year. 
During this period of 1958 the number of 
men with jobs in agriculture has dropped 
by 48,000 from the average for January 
to October 1957. 

Dr. Dymond said that it was difficult 
to predict whether this increase in women 
employed in agriculture represents a dis- 
tinct change from the previous trend, since 
unpaid family labour is a very flexible 
source of farm help. 

As to the outlook for the future, the 
speaker said that although non-farm em- 
ployment is expected to advance modestly, 
in farm employment the downward trend 
is expected to continue. 


Shortages of Labour 


Discussing the farm labour situation 
for the coming year, the delegates noted 
that the lack of labour could bring about 
reduced beet, tomato and tobacco acreage 
in favour of soya, corn and oats. This 
could result in loss of income through 
dealing in crops in which there were sur- 
pluses instead of crops in short supply. 

Many causes of farm labour shortage 
were cited by the conference, including 
lack of unemployment insurance coverage 
for farm workers, inadequate accommoda- 
tion for family farm labour, lack of suitable 
reception facilities for temporary seasonal 
workers in various rural “cash crop” areas, 
and the failure of farmers to make their 
labour needs known sufficiently in advance. 


Other factors contributing to reduction 
of the farm labour force were the increase 
of mechanization on the farm, resulting in 
the need for higher degrees of technical 
ability in agricultural workers if they were 
to be of real use to farmers; the trend 
towards specialization, which demanded 
workers with more specific abilities rather 
than general farm work experience; and the 
marked drop in farm labour immigration. 


C. A. L. Murchison 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, said that in regard to unemployment 
insurance coverage for agricultural work- 
ers, he could add little to the principles he 
had enunciated a year ago (L.G., Jan., 
1958, p. 29). Certain statements of fact 
made then, however, had ceased to be 
altogether valid. 


For example, it had been said last year 
that the Commission had never received 
a request from farmers or farm workers 
for extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to such workers. Since then the 
sugar beet growers in Alberta had asked 
for coverage for their workers. The Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, at its meet- 
ing in July 1958, had passed a resolution 
favouring coverage for certain clearly 
defined sections or areas of agriculture. 

As an example of the kind of coverage 
this resolution was intended to refer to, 
CFA officials mentioned fruit farming in 
the Okanagan and Annapolis Valleys and 
sugar beet farming in the Lethbridge dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Murchison agreed that one good 
point about the CFA’s proposal was that 
applying unemployment insurance in a 
limited field would serve as an experiment, 
and would enable the Commission to make 
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necessary adjustments before extending 
coverage to other segments of the industry 
or to the whole industry. It would also 
make it possible for the Commission to 
obtain a more accurate estimate than it 
now had of the possible cost to the fund 
of such extension. 

The speaker questioned the validity of 
the argument that extending unemployment 
insurance to farm workers would make it 
easier for farmers to get labour. In par- 
ticular, he pointed out that if it was the 
answer to the problem, then extending 
coverage to a few segments of the indus- 
try would make things worse for the 
rest of the industry by drawing labour 
away from it. 

The Commission, Mr. Murchison said, 
had not yet decided to recommend to the 
Government either the CFA’s proposal for 
limited coverage or the wider plan of 
coverage for the whole industry. He asked 
whether anyone present could suggest a 
means of keeping out the unpaid family 
workers—more than 200,000 of them—if 
unemployment insurance were extended to 
the whole industry. 

No one had any such suggestion to offer, 
but R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture said that the CFA 
opposed creating two classes in the farming 
industry, the insured and the uninsured. He 
said that in particular it wanted no increase 
in discrimination against farmers’ sons 
working at home compared with those 
who were not. 

Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said that the certifica- 
tion of trained agricultural workers, which 
had been suggested during the meeting, 
might offer a means of controlling unem- 
ployment insurance coverage. 


Vocational Training in Agriculture 

Newcombe Bentley, Principal of the 
Agricultural School in Vermilion, Alta., 
gave a brief account of a survey of existing 
facilities throughout Canada for vocational 
training in agriculture that he is conducting 
under the direction of a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Agriculture, and the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

The survey, Mr. Bentley explained, will 
cover all agricultural training programs 
below professional level, including full- 
time day courses for youths and adults for 
a number of months during each of one 
or more years; programs at high school 
level; and all other types of organized 
training programs and extension training. 
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The programs will generally be those 
involving formal registration. Farm busi- 
ness management courses will be included. 


Most of those now being trained in 
agriculture, Mr. Bentley said, aim at pre- 
paring themselves for the business of 
managing a farm rather than preparing 
themselves to become farm employees. 


In the discussion that followed it was 
stated that there was a need for training 
general farm workers, and one delegate 
emphasized the importance of developing a 
“status” for farm labour. The question was 
raised whether the holders of a diploma 
in farm machinery operation given by the 
Kemptville Agricultural School, for exam- 
ple, would be able to command a premium 
in the farm labour market. It was asked 
whether the construction industry might not 
offer twice as much as farmers could pay, 
and take such trained men out of agricul- 
ture. 


R. A. Stewart, reading a statement by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
said that, leaving aside the problems of 
seasonal labour for special crops such as 
sugar beets, “the outstanding need today is 
for a larger and more dependable supply 
of permanent, skilled farm help”. Farmers, 
he said, would not be able to compete 
successfully in the labour market unless 
the compensation they offered to employees 
was adequate in comparison with that 
offered by urban employers. “The problem 
of farm labour therefore becomes to some 
degree another aspect of the larger problem 
of agriculture’s economic position,” he 
pointed out. 

This, however, did not mean that there 
was no farm labour problem, as _ such, 
requiring attention and measures to meet 
it. The Federation was interested in the 
suggestion that perhaps there was a need 
for vocational training for men intending 
to enter farm employment, though he 
admitted that so far it had not given the 
question much attention. 

Part of the problem of expanding voca- 
tional training in agriculture seemed, Mr. 
Stewart said, to be a lack of demand from 
farmers themselves. So far vocational train- 
ing had been thought of largely as some- 
thing for the farmers themselves, or for 
their sons and daughters who. expected to 
become farmers. 

The suggestion was made that Canadian 
farmers could study possible participation 
in a system of apprenticeship similar to 
that successfully pursued by some European 
countries. 


Immigration 

Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, was not hopeful 
about the movement of farmer immigrants 
next year. He thought that 1959 would be 
another difficult year, and that the move- 
ment would not go much over that of 
1958, which had fallen to 4,649 from 
10,800 in 1957. 

He asked whether there was any need 
for immigrant farm workers other than in 
the sugar beet industry. Some of the provin- 
cial representatives said that there was a 
demand for such workers if qualified, but 
representatives of some of the other proy- 
inces said there was little or no demand in 
their territory. 

A statement read by a representative 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
said that the Federation believed in an 
active immigration program for Canada, 
and that it welcomed the entry of agricul- 
tural workers and potential settlers. How- 
ever, it suggested that “there is not an 
urgent need for additional entrants to 
agriculture at the present time”. 

Col. Fortier said that the Indian Affairs 
Branch of his Department now had place- 
ment services for Indians throughout 
Canada, and that he expected there would 
be more Indians in the labour market in 
the future. 


The increasing use of Indians in seasonal 
farm operations, such as in the Alberta 
beet crop harvesting, was seen as a hopeful 
indication of an increasing source of farm 
labour, particularly in view of the expand- 
ing development of adult training plans 
among the Indians, which might be expected 
to result in more Indians being available 
for other fields of agricultural work in the 
coming years. 


Winter Employment 

Support of the Department of Labour’s 
campaign to imcrease winter employment 
was given by delegates to the conference. 


The conference expressed approval of the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act as a means 
to enable farmers to get jobs done on their 
premises and thus to provide work for 
those who might otherwise suffer from 
seasonal unemployment. Suggestions were 
made that farmers could also undertake 
other work during the winter that did not 
entail applying for loans under the Act but 
would provide employment, such as main- 
tenance and overhaul of farm machinery. 

It was pointed out that credit was avail- 
able under the Act at lower rates than 
urban residents were able to get. Loans 
for construction and renovation, fencing 


and drainage, clearing of land, etc., can 


- be obtained through the banks under the 


Act at 5 per cent interest, with repayment 
spread over 10 years. 


Movement of Farm Labour 


The advisability of continuing the move- 
ment of harvesters between provinces was 
discussed, and some doubt was expressed 
as to whether its continuance was justified. 
But it was considered that although it was 
one of the most costly movements it should 
be continued for the present if the railways 
were willing to set up the necessary tariffs, 
which it appeared that they were. 


The suggestion was made that railway 
tickets for special movement of workers 
from the Maritimes to Ontario should be 
made valid for return two months after 
the date of issue, instead of at a fixed date. 
This, it was said, would allow the move- 
ment to be continued later than was 
practicable under the present arrangement, 
which allowed workers who were sent late 
to return so soon that their movement 
was uneconomical. 

One delegate suggested that after an 
initial experimental stage, which it was 
fitting that the Government should under- 
take, it might be that arrangements for 
movements of farm workers should be left 
to the employers and employees. The chair- 
man said that helping farmers to obtain 
labour had been going on for a long time. 
But he agreed that it should not go on 
forever. 


§.W. Ontario Field Crops Employers’ Association 

Operations of the S.W. Ontario’ Field 
Crops Employers’ Association in 1958 were 
of short duration. Great difficulties were 
encountered in obtaining a_ satisfactory 
supply of labour, reported Robert B. Weir, 
representing the Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Co. 

Last year the core of the working force 
consisted of 300 Portuguese immigrants who 
had had experience in farm work (L.G., 
Jan. 1958, p. 30). But in 1958 the ban 
on immigration forced SWOFCA to look 
to other sources. The Portuguese who had 
been employed in 1957 were approached, 
but only about 12 replied. At least 250 
could have been obtained in Toronto, Mr. 
Weir said, if they could have been offered 
unemployment insurance coverage. But 
after their experience of being unemployed 
last winter without unemployment insurance 
benefits they were unwilling to engage 
themselves to SWOFCA on the same terms 
as last year. 
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The National Employment Service had 
been applied to, but the labour supplied 
proved to be very unsatisfactory and the 
turnover was large. 

John Van Ray, a farmer of the Chatham 
district and one of the organizers of 
SWOFCA, expressed serious concern about 
the prospect of a supply of labour for sugar 
beet work next year. He said that it was 
only the shortage of labour that was stand- 
ing in the way of a considerable increase 
in the acreage of this crop, and that unless 
a supply of suitable labour could be 
obtained in 1959 the industry would be in 
danger. 


Provincial Reports 

Prince Edward Island—Again this season 
there were some shortages of efficient farm 
labour in Prince Edward Island. As usual, 
the potato harvest occasioned the greatest 
demand for labour, but because it was 
earlier than in the previous year, and the 
yield smaller, fewer workers were needed. 
To help in this harvest 485 labourers were 
recruited in Nova Scotia and 181 in New 
Brunswick, making a total of 666 compared 
with 740 in 1957. During the season 521 
labourers were recruited by local NES 
offices to help in the. potato harvest, and 
in addition many school children and other 
local persons participated. 

New Brunswick—Owing to a reduced 
demand for labour in the pulpwood and 
lumber industries, most farmers in the 
province were able to get all the help they 
needed during the past season, H. F. Stairs, 
New Brunswick Director of Farm Labour, 
stated in his report. Only 15 requests for 
help were received from farmers by the 
Provincial Farm Labour Committee. 

The National Employment Service placed 
678 farm workers within the province, and 
found jobs for 2,867 in other provinces— 
mainly in Prince Edward Island and On- 
tario—and in Maine. Total placements by 
NES were 1,730’ fewer than last year. 

The prospect for 1959 is that there will 
again be a surplus of farm labourers, 
although the supply will diminish if the 
woods industries become more active. 

Nova Scotia—As the result of a lack of 
demand for men in the lumbering industry, 
the general industrial recession, and inc- 
reased mechanization on farms, there was 
no shortage of farm labour in Nova Scotia 
during the past season, S. E. Lewis, Direc- 
tor of Farm Labour, reported. 

The province in 1958 supplied 556 farm 
workers to relieve the shortage in Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island. 

Many immigrants, most of whom are 
Dutch, continue to take advantage of the 
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Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board’s help 
in establishing themselves on farms. Since 
1948 more than 180 immigrants have been 
assisted financially to the amount of 
$1,200,000. 

Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of the 
Farm Labour Supply Bureau, reported that 
a late start for the sugar beet crop and 
damp, cool weather during the season, as 
well as the increased use of mechanical 
thinners, reduced the demand for help. 

Owing to improvements in dry-houses 
and the experience gained by local workers, 
only 38 tobacco curers were recruited this 
year in the southern United States, com- 
pared with 48 during each of the preceding 
five years. 

Apple pickers to the number of 129 were 
obtained from Vermont compared with 122 
recruited in 1957. On the other hand, 98 
pickers were sent to New York state— 
about the same number as during the 
previous five years—and 62 were sent to 
Maine, compared with 129 in 1957. 


Ontario—In spite of unusually high yields 
of farm crops in nearly all parts of the 
province, the critical labour shortage which 
might have been expected in most cases 
did not occur, reported R. G. Bennett, 
Associate Director of Extension of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 

This was partly the result of greater 
mechanization and an increase in the size 
of the farm unit. Labour was also saved 
by favourable weather and few interrup- 
tions during the time when most labour 
was needed. 

In spite of increased mechanization a 
considerable amount of labour will continue 
to be needed for short periods, and great 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
satisfactory labour, particularly in the 
sugar beet industry, where only about one 
worker out of every four hired has proved 
suitable. The prospect is that there will be 
a much greater demand for labour in the 
sugar beet fields this year. 

In spite of an increased acreage of 
tobacco, favourable weather during the 
harvest period made it possible to take off 
the whole crop in good condition. 

Although the supply of year-round farm 
labour is less critical than it was, there is 
still. a demand for as many experienced 
full-time labourers as can be obtained. The 
more complex nature of farming operations 
creates a demand for more experienced 
men. 

Manitoba—Drought in the early part 
of the 1958 season, although followed by 
an unexpectedly great improvement in the 
latter part, reduced the need for recruiting 


workers in Eastern Canada; and the num- 
bers of workers placed throughout the 
season declined somewhat compared with 
1957, according to the report by H. R. 
Richardson, Director, Farm Help Service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration. At the same time the response 
to requests from Ontario for workers for 
haying and early harvest was almost a 
complete failure. 

As an experiment, about 40 Indians were 
sent from Winnipeg to Chatham, Ont., for 
special crop work, and were placed in work 
camps. However, the experiment was not 
very successful, as friction between groups 
of workers caused them to quit after about 
six weeks. 


Saskatchewan—Many farmers are hiring 
their help for the whole season, with the 
offer of a bonus for harvest as an induce- 
ment to the men to remain for that period, 
said L. J. Hutchison, Director, Agricultural 
Representative Branch, Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The need for labour to operate expen- 
sive machines has also caused farmers to 
be more discriminating in hiring than in the 
past, and suitable skilled labour is scarcer. 

Farmers who were hiring their help in 
the spring for the whole season were 
offering $125 to $150 a month, plus a 
bonus of $4 to $7 a day during harvest. 
Tractor and truck operators were paid $8 
to $10 a day, while combine operators 
received anything from $10 to $20 a day, 
or from $1 to $2 an hour. 


A total of 476 treaty Indians was re- 
cruited for sugar beet work compared with 
254 last year. 

Alberta—Farmers in Alberta are con- 
ducting their operations with less and less 
hired help, F. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, stated in his 
report. Reduced opportunities for employ- 
ment in industry are helping to keep farm 
boys on the farm, he suggested. 

“There is some evidence to indicate that 
the proficiency of those offering themselves 
as farm help is becoming appreciably lower 
as the years go by. Some form of profi- 
ciency certificate would undoubtedly be 
very helpful to placement officers,” the 
report said. 


During four years of operation the plan 
of employing Indians in the sugar beet 
fields has come to assume important pro- 
portions: this year 976 workers were placed. 

British Columbia—During most of 1958 
there was a surplus of labour in districts 
where seasonal farm labour is required, 
except in the Victoria area, where the small 
fruit crop matured earlier than usual, with 
the result that school children were not 
available in the usual numbers. 

Total placements of farm labour by the 
National Employment Service during the 
year were 42,617; the large placement 
figures were explained by the high turnover 
among berry pickers. 


Report on Royal Commission Inquiry 
Into Activities of Teamsters Union 


Mr. Justice Roach, Royal Commissioner inquiring into activities of Teamsters in 
connection with organization of truckers in Toronto-Hamilton area, states that 
union’s conduct violated both Ontario Labour Relations Act and Criminal Code 


In his report to the Government of 
Ontario regarding his inquiry as Royal 
Commissioner into certain activities of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
connection with the organization of truck- 
ers hauling sand and gravel in the Toronto- 
Hamilton area in 1956-57, Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach stated that he had found that 
the conduct of the union had violated both 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act and the 
Criminal Code. 

The inquiry was ordered by the Govern- 
ment on February 6, 1958, following 
charges by the Individual Dump-Truck 
Owners’. Association, in a brief presented 
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to the Select Committee of the Legislature 
on Labour Relations, of “unlawful pres- 
sures, intimidation and coercion” by the 
Teamsters to compel truckers to become 
members of the union. 

Mr. Justice Roach was asked to investi- 
gate and report upon certain incidents in 
which it was alleged that the union had 
acted improperly, particularly a shutdown 
of a large number of gravel pits in the 
Toronto area in the autumn of 1956 that 
was allegedly directed and supported by 
representatives of the union’s Local 230. 
It was alleged that truckers who resisted 
efforts to force them to join the union and 
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to prevent them from continuing hauling 
were subjected to violence and threats of 
violence and had their trucks damaged. 


The inquiry was conducted through pub- 
lic hearings in Toronto during the spring 
and early summer of 1958, at which evi- 
dence was given by 70 witnesses. Mr. 
Justice Roach’s report was made on Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. 


In reviewing the situation at the time 
in question, the Commissioner found that 
the trucking industry was in an economic- 
ally unhealthy condition. There were too 
many dump truck owners relying for their 
livelihood on haulage out of the pits in the 
area, and for that reason there was an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction and unrest 
among them. The truckers were not organ- 
ized. (The Individual Dump-Truck Owners’ 
Association was founded in 1956 and incor- 
porated in February 1957 as a direct result 
of the “strike” action described in the 
report.) There was no system in use for 
the despatching of trucks from a central 
point to the pits where they were most 
needed. The producers (pit operators) 
found it to their economic advantage to 
have their products hauled by independent 
truck owners rather than to do their own 
hauling and, when the supply of trucks 
was greater than the demand, were in an 
advantageous position in regard to the fixing 
of trucking rates. 


The Commissioner stated that if, as had 
been suggested, the numbers of truckers 
engaged in the business were still too great, 
measures to achieve a reasonable balance 
between supply and demand needed to be 
taken, not only because they were likely to 
result in more equitable haulage rates but 
also for the protection of the safety of 
the public. 


The trucker who is merely existing from his 
haulage earnings is most likely to allow his 
truck to fall into a state of non-repair and he 
becomes a menace on the highway. Since the 
truckers are paid on a ton-mile basis, there is 
always the temptation to overload the truck 
and, quite apart from the consequent damage 
to the highways, there is the increased danger 
to other persons using the highways. The 
braking power on the truck designed for what 
is anticipated will be a normal load may be 
quite insufficient if the truck js overloaded. 
When the supply of trucks is greater than the 
demand for them, the trucker, having delivered 
his load, is likely to rush back to the pit in 
order to get there before the other fellow 
rather than get there after him and find there 
is no material to be hauled. 


Mr. Justice Roach suggested that the 
same reasons that justify the limitation of 
taxicabs in a municipality would justify the 
limitation of dump trucks but that the 
limitation would have to be imposed at the 
provincial level. 
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Reviewing the present system, the Com- 
missioner stated that an operating licence 
is issued if the applicant obtains a certificate 
of “public necessity and convenience” from 
the Ontario Highway Transport Board. The 
Board requires each applicant who proposes 
to go into the business of hauling building 
materials to file a letter from the proprietor 
of the pit or plant out of which he proposes 
to haul, stating that the proprietor will 
engage his services for that purpose. The 
Board then gives notice in the Ontario 
Gazette of the date on which the applica- 
tion will be heard. If no objections to the 
application are received, a certificate is 
granted as a matter of course. 

The Commissioner commented that a 
producer would be only too willing to give 
an applicant a letter showing “necessity 
and convenience” because the more truckers 
there are ready to haul the more advan- 
tageous is his position in the matter of 
haulage rates. Secondly, those truckers 
with whom the applicant would compete if 
granted a licence do not read the Ontario 
Gazette and know nothing of the applica- 
tion until after the applicant has received 
his licence and arrives at the pit ready to 
haul. 


The Commissioner recommended that the 
producer should be required to make a 
statutory declaration stating the names and 
addresses of the truckers already hauling 
out of a particular pit and why, in his 
opinion, additional trucks were required. 
Further, he thought the Board should mail 
to each of the truckers named in the declar- 
ation a notice of the application, the date — 
upon which and the place at which it would 
be heard and should state that any repre- 
sentations he might care to make concern- 
ing it would be considered. 

The basic fact brought out in Mr. Jus- 
tice Roach’s inquiry was that the truck 
owners were not employees of the pro- 
ducers but independent contractors, and as 
such did not constitute a legitimate group 
for a trade union to organize. 

The truckers owned their own trucks, 
paid their own operating expenses, and, in 
the case of those who had more than one 
truck and employed drivers, paid work- 
men’s compensation assessments in respect 
of their employees. 

The test to be applied, according to the 
Commissioner, was: “Does the employer 
retain the power, not only of directing 
what work is to be done but also of con- 
trolling the manner of doing the work?” 
In this case the Commissioner said the 
producer was only concerned with having 
the material hauled to its destination. He 
was not concerned with how it was done. 


Once the load was placed on the truck the i 


driver was in complete control and not 
subject to any supervision by the producer. 
Moreover, he had no specified hours of 
service. He was free to come and go as 
he pleased and could haul from one pit 
today and from another tomorrow. 


Since the independent operators were not 
employees, the Commissioner held that the 
union was prohibited from enlisting them 
as members or negotiating for them. The 
conclusion was irresistible, he said, that the 
union representatives realized this when 
they advised the truck owners at meetings 
preceding the strike that the union could 
not enter into a collecive agreement on their 
behalf under the Labour Relations Act. 


It was clear from an examination of the 
Labour Relations Act and the Rights of 
Labour Act, he stated, that a combination 
of truck owners alone or a combination of 
such owners and their employees would not 
constitute a trade union under either Act. 

Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that the 
Labour Relations Act defined a “trade 
union” as “an organization of employees 
formed for purposes that include the regu- 
lation of relations between employees and 
employers.” He suggested that the union 
counsel had relied on Section 3, which 
states that “Every person is free to join 
a trade union of his own choice and to 
participate in its lawful activities”. It was 
perfectly clear, however, from other sec- 
tions of the Act that “every person” in 
Section 3 was not intended to include an 
independent contractor who was, if not 
an employer, a potential employer. Once an 
employer joins an organization which in- 
cludes employees in its membership it 
becomes not “an organization of employees” 
but an organization of employees and em- 
ployers, and as such it loses its trade union 
status, powers and privileges under the 
Labour Relations Act and also its immuni- 
ties under the Criminal Code. 


The Commissioner dismissed the argu- 
ment that, though the union could not 
negotiate on behalf of the truck owners 
within the Labour Relations Act, it could 
do so outside the Act. He pointed out that 
certain locals of the Teamsters’ union had 
been certified as the bargaining agent of 
employee truckers, each local having been 
found by the Labour Relations Board to be 
a “trade union” within the Act. If there- 
after a local lost its trade union status, it 
would become liable to decertification. “No 
union can at the same time be a ‘trade 
union’ within the Act and a union outside 
the Act. That it should be permitted to 
have that dual status would be entirely 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Act.” 


/ 
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Under the Rights of Labour Act, which 
gives certain protective rights to trade 
unions and their members, a “trade union” 
is defined as meaning: 

A combination, whether temporary or per- 
manent, having among its objects the regulat- 
ing of relations between employees and em- 
ployers or between employees and employees or 
between employers and employers. 

In the Commissioner’s view, the definition 
contemplates a combination of employees 
having among its objects the regulating of 
relations between them and their employer 
or between themselves, and, secondly, it 
contemplates a combination of employers 
having among its objects the regulating of 
relations between them and their respective 
employees or between themselves. It does 
not contemplate. a combination of em- 
ployees and employers for any purpose, and 
the protection of the Act would not extend 
to such a group. 


The Commissioner also found that a 
combination of truck owners and employees 
of truck owners did not constitute a “trade 
combination” under the Criminal Code. 
After examining Sections 409, 410 and 411 
(which protect trade unions from prosecu- 
tion as conspiracies in restraint of trade), 
he said that the immunity created by Sec- 
tion 410 (1) (b) was limited to acts done 
or caused to be done for the purpose of a 
“trade combination,’ which meant a com- 
bination between masters or between work- 
men or between other persons for the 
purpose of regulating or altering the rela- 
tions between masters or between work- 
men or the conduct of a master or workman 
toward one another in or arising out,of their 
relations with one another as employer 
and employee, respectively. It did not mean 
a combination of. masters and workmen. 

Mr. Justice Roach found on the evidence 
before him that intimidation and coercion 
had been used to compel truckers to 
become members of the Teamsters’ union, 
in violation of Section 48 of the Labour 
Relations Act, which provides that “No 
person shall seek by intimidation or coer- 
cion to compel any person to become or 
refrain from becoming...... a member of a 
trade union.” 


The Commissioner also stated that intimi- 
dation had been used to compel truckers to 
abstain from doing what they had a lawful 
right to do, namely, to carry on their busi- 
ness as truckers, and that such conduct was 
an offence under Section 366 of the Criminal 
Code. Section 366 reads as follows: 


366. (1) Every one who, wrongfully and 
without lawful authority, for the purpose of 
compelling another person to abstain from 
doing anything that he has a lawful right to do, 
or to do anything that he has a lawful right 
to abstain from doing, 
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(a) uses violence or threats of violence to 
that person or to his wife or children, or 
injures his property, ae 

(b) intimidates or attempts to intimidate 
that person or a relative of that person 
by threats that, in Canada or elsewhere, 
violence or other injury will be done 
or punishment inflicted upon him or a 
relative of his, or that the property of 
any of them will be damaged, 

(c) persistently follows that person about 
from place to place, 

(d) hides any tools, clothes or other pro- 
perty owned or used by that person, or 
deprives him of them or hinders him in 
the use of them, 

(e) with one or more other persons follows 
that person, in a disorderly manner, on 
a highway, 

(f) besets or watches the dwelling house 
or place where that person resides, 
works, carries on business or happens 
to be, or 

(g) blocks or obstructs a highway, 

is guilty of an offence punishable on summary 
conviction. 


(2) A person who attends at or near or 
approaches a dwelling house or place, for 
the purpose only of obtaining or communicat- 
ing information, does not watch or beset 
within the meaning of this section. 


Every one of the types of intimidation 
set out in Section 366 had been used against 
truck owners who desired or attempted to 
carry on their business, the Commissioner 
reported, and two officers of the union local 
had been parties to the offences committed, 
one under Section 21 (1) (a) and both 
under Section 21 of the Criminal Code, 
which states: 


21. (1) Every one is a party to an offence 
who 
(a) actually commits it, 

(2) Where two or more persons form an 
intention in common to carry out an unlaw- 
ful purpose and to assist each other therein 
and any one of them, in carrying out the 
common purpose, commits an offence, each 
of them who knew or ought to have known 
that the commission of the offence would 
be a probable consequence of carrying out 
the common purpose is a party to that 
offence. 


The evidence indicated, too, the report 
stated, that truck owners, employees of 
truck owners and the two officers represent- 
ing the union were all guilty of a contra- 
vention of Section 411 (1) (a) of the 
Criminal Code. Section 411 provides: 


411. (1) Every one who conspires, com- 
bines, agrees or arranges with another person 
(a) to limit unduly the facilities for trans- 
porting, producing, manufacturing, sup- 
plying, storing or dealing in any article, 
is guilty of an indictable offence and is 
liable to imprisonment for two years. 
(2) For the purpose of this section, ‘article’ 
means an article or commodity that may 
be a subject of trade or commerce. 
(3) This section does not apply to com- 
binations of workmen or employees for 


their own reasonable protection as work- 
men or employees. 
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In the opinion of the Commissioner, these 
persons had “unquestionably” conspired 
with one another “to limit unduly the 
facilities for transporting, supplying, or 
dealing in” sand, gravel or building aggre- 
gate, commodities which may be a subject 
of trade or commerce. The purpose of the 
combination was not the reasonable pro- 
tection of themselves as workmen or em- 
ployees but to benefit the truck owners, 
who were independent contractors. Not 
being a combination of workmen or em- 
ployees, they did not have the immunity 
provided by Section 411 (3). 

The report called attention to the fact 
that the union had had the’ truckers sign 
applications for membership and had ac- 
cepted a $5 deposit, the balance of $20 
to be paid only if and when the union 
succeeded in getting an agreement with the 
pit operators that would be satisfactory to 
the truckers. Mr. Jusice Roach expressed 
disapproval of this practice, stating that 
“there should be no such thing as an em- 
ployee conditionally joining a labour union”. 
He explained: 


It puts the responsible representatives of the 
union in an impossible position. The rank and 
file of the membership looks for guidance and 
advice from those representatives in negotia- 
tions with an employer. Those representatives 
owe a duty to the membership and they should 
not be placed in the position where there is any 
conflict between their duty and their interest. 
They should be in the position where they can 
discharge that duty without having one eye 
on the financial loss to the union in the event 
that the members reject their advice and hay- 
ing rejected it they fail in consummating an 
agreement with the employer. 


Noting that the union had provided bail 
and counsel fees for several strikers who 
were charged with having committed acts of 
violence during the strike, and paid fines 
and court costs for three who were con- 
victed, the Commissioner expressed the 
opinion that the use of union funds for such 
purposes could not be justified. In his view, 
such use of union funds was not within the 
legitimate purposes and objects of a labour 
union, any more than the use of a com- 
pany’s funds for like purposes would come 
within the purposes and objects of a cor- 
poration. He thought that the great major- 
ity of the union’s members were law-abiding 
citizens and did not contemplate that their 
initiation fees and dues might be used in 
part for such purposes, and he went on to 
say that: 


To build up a fund that could be used even 
in part for the purpose of paying fines imposed 
on union members as a result of their having 
committed a crime suggests preparedness for 
that eventuality and is most likely to be 
regarded by the public as an indication that 
the union condones unlawful conduct on the 
part of its members no matter how honestly 
and how loudly union leaders may proclaim 
that they are opposed to any unlawful conduct. 


In another incident covered by the in- 
quiry, evidence showed that a subcontractor 
who had a contract to supply gravel (within 
a certain time-limit) for a refinery con- 
struction project at Bronte paid $696, 
representing initiation fees and one month’s 
dues on behalf of 24 truckers, after a 
representative of Hamilton Local 879 of the 
Teamsters told him that, unless non-union 
truckers ceased hauling, the union would 
see to it that the whole job was stopped. 
None of the truckers authorized payment 
to be made for them and none of them 
reimbursed the subcontractor. 


Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that the 
payment was a violation of Section 45. of 
the Labour Relations Act, which prohibits 
an employer from contributing financial or 
other support to a trade union, and that 
the subcontractor rendered himself liable 
to penalty under Section 61 of the Act. He 
submitted that, since it was an offence under 
the Act for the subcontractor to pay the 
money, it should also be an offence for the 
union to receive it, and he recommended 
that the Act should be amended accordingly. 
He considered that in such a case the 
Crown should be empowered to recover the 
money from the union. 


The Commissioner drew attention to the 
question of the interpretation of the word 
“employer” in Section 45, commenting that 
any truck owners who actually were em- 
ployers would have committed an offence 
if they paid initiation fees and dues to the 
union. It could not be determined from 
the evidence whether any of them were 
actually employers. He questioned whether 
the word “employer” included an independ- 
ent contractor who was a potential em- 
ployer but who had no employees in his 
employ. Such a person would be eligible 
for membership in an employers’ organiza- 
tion. He felt it was unlikely that the 
Legislature could have intended that an 
independent contractor should be prohibited 
from contributing financial or other support 
to a trade union through his membership in 


an employers’ organization but should be 
free to do so apart from an employers’ 
organization. 

In two of the incidents reviewed in the 
report in which union representatives had 
imposed the condition that all truckers 
should belong to the union, the evidence 
indicated that the truckers hauling to the 
jobs were put off the jobs, in one case 
permanently and in the other temporarily. 
Mr. Justice Roach held that, by imposing 
that condition, the union committed an 
actionable wrong upon those truckers who 
were prohibited from joining the union, and 
thereby rendered itself or its representatives 
liable for any damages that the employer 
truckers sustained. In this connection he 
referred to a recent court judgment in 
British Columbia, Therien vy. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in which a union 
had been held liable for damages. 

The Commissioner did not agree with 
the suggestion that the Labour Relations 
Board should be empowered to issue cease 
and desist orders enforceable in a court 
of law in order to prevent a repetition of 
the incidents recorded in the report. He did 
not think that special provision should be 
made to bring truck owners within the 
Labour Relations Act, since it was his 
opinion that the business and activities of 
an independent contractor should not be 
interfered with or regulated by the Act 
except to the extent that it involves relations 
beween the contractor and his employees. 

Mr. Justice Roach said that Section 2 
of the Rights of Labour Act, which pro- 
vides that “A trade union and the acts 
thereof shall not be deemed to be unlawful 
by reason only that one or more of its 
objects are in restraint of trade’, was, in 
his opinion, ultra vires the provincial Legis- 
lature. He said that it was criminal law 
and therefore within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Parliament of Canada under 
Section 91 (27) of the B.N.A. Act. A 
comparable enactment is contained in Sec- 
tion 409 of the Criminal Code. 


Toronto Personnel Conference Will Study White-Collar Groups 


Current controversies in the human relations field, with special emphasis on the 
white-collar or salaried employee, will be examined by Aaron Levenstein, Research 
Institute of America, when he addresses the 17th annual conference of the Toronto 
Personnel Association, being held in Toronto April 16 and 17. 


A feature of the conference will be a panel discussion of current labour relations 


trends by top-ranking men in the field. 


Other speakers will include: Dr. R. N. McMurray, President of McMurray Corpora- 
tion; A. C. Thornton, Industrial Relations Director, International Minerals Corp.; A. S. 
Hatch, Director of Communications, Whirlpool Corporation; and John D. Staley, 


American Management Association. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1958 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased to 295 from 318 in second quarter and 
from 380 in third quarter of 1957. Largest number of fatalities, 75, occurred 
in construction industry; 41 were in transportation and 38 were in agriculture 


There were 295* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1958, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 24 from the previous quarter, in which 
319 were recorded, including 22 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the third quarter of 
the previous year, 380 fatalities were listed. 

During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons. On August 
29, a plane crashed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, killing the pilot and three members 
of the exploration crew of a mining com- 
pany. In another aircraft accident, three 
members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were killed when the plane in which 
they were travelling crashed at Skaba Lake, 
B. C., on August 6. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 
39), the largest number of fatalities, 75, 
was in construction. This figure includes 
31 in buildings and structures, 21 in high- 
way and bridge construction and 19 in mis- 
cellaneous construction. In the same period 
last year, 108 fatalities were recorded in 
this industry: 42 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion, 36 in buildings and structures and 30 
in highway and bridge construction. During 
the second quarter of 1958, 80 fatalities 
were listed: 38 in highway and bridge con- 
struction, 25 in miscellaneous construction 
and 17 in buildings and structures. 

During the quarter, accidents in the trans- 
portation industry resulted in the deaths of 
41 persons, including 17 in local and high- 
way transportation and 15 in steam railways. 
During the same period last year, 43 deaths 
were reported; of these, 14 occurred in 
local and highway transportation, 11 in 
water transportation, 9 in air transportation 
and 8 in steam railways. During April, May 
and June of this year, 47 were recorded, of 
which 18 occurred in steam railways and 13 
in each of the water transportation and 
local and highway transportation groups. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of industrial fatalities that occurred during 
the third quarter of 1958 is probably greater than 
the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in sup- 
plementary lists and statistics are amended accord- 
ingly. The figures shown include 70 fatalities for 
which no official reports have been received. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


There were 38 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of 6 over the 32 reported for 
the same period last year. During the 
second quarter of 1958, accidents in agri- 
culture resulted in 26 deaths. 

In manufacturing there were 37 fatalities; 
of these, there were 8 in each of the iron 
and steel and non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts groups, 7 in wood products and 5 in 
food and beverages. For. the same period 
in 1957, 47 deaths were reported, including 
10 in iron and steel, 8 in transportation 
equipment and 7 in wood products. Work 
injuries in manufacturing in April, May 
and June 1958 resulted in the deaths of 
38 persons, of which there were 7 in each 
of the wood products and iron and steel 
groups, 6 in each of the paper products 
and transportation equipment groups and 
5 in the non-metallic mineral products 
group. 


Accidents caused the deaths of 28 persons 
in the mining industry, 19 occurring in 
metalliferous mining and 9 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During the same period 
last year, 47 fatalities were reported in this 
industry: 34 in metalliferous mining, 12 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and 1 in coal 
mining. In the second quarter of 1958, 42 
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deaths were reported: 30 in metalliferous 
mining, 8 in coal mining and 4 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 24 persons during the third 
quarter of 1958, a decrease of 10 from the 
34 which occurred during the same period 
last year. During the second quarter of 
1958, 34 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of the 295 
fatalities recorded during the quarter (see 
chart p. 39) shows that 73 (25 per cent) 
of the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles or other ob- 
jects”. Of these, 49 were in the category 
“other objects”, 20 involved “moving vehi- 
cles” and 4 were caused by “tools, machin- 


ery, etc.”. In the classification “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.”, 72 fatalities were 
recorded. These include 37 as the result 
of automobile or truck accidents, 19 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents and 10 involving 
aircraft. “Falls and slips” were responsible 
for 60 fatalities during the period, 58 of 
which were the result of falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 109. In British Columbia there 
were 61 and in Quebec 39. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 103 fatalities in July, 118 in August 
and 74 in September. : 


Successful Rehabilitation—XIV 


Fourteenth in a series of articles showing the success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the fourteenth in a series of 
articles illustrating that when a community 
co-operates in the treatment, training, guid- 
ance and placement of a disabled person, 
he can often meet all the essential require- 
ments of a job. It was written by R. C. 
Lukey, Ontario Regional Public Relations 


Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


Ronald A. Shadbolt had a normal boy- 
hood until he was eleven, when he fell 


under the wheels of a train and lost both 
legs. 


The Imperial Veterans Club, the local 
Kiwanis Club, and the London Free Press 
banded together to help the boy. Through 
their combined efforts, funds were collected. 


When the National Employment Service 
was established by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, a Handicapped Section 
of the Special Placements Division was set 
up to provide special employment assistance 
to physically disabled workers. It was 
created for the express purpose of rehab- 
ilitating into employment those disabled 
persons capable of working but who, because 
of their physical, mental or emotional 


handicaps, might otherwise remain on the 


fhinge of the employment market. The 
Section’s special placement officers concen- 
trate their efforts on, in the words of the 
manual of instructions, persons who, on 
account of injury or disease of a character 
which is likely to last more than six months, 
or on account of congenital conditions, are 
substantially handicapped in obtaining or 
keeping employment of a kind generally 
suited to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 
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A board of three trustees, headed by Arthur 
A. Ford, Editor-in-Chief of the Free Press, 
was set up to administer the fund. 

The fund enabled Ron to buy artificial 
limbs, and it enabled him to develop his 
interest in music to the extent that he 
learned to play the clarinet and saxophone 
and is now a member of a well-known 
dance band. Unfortunately, Ron’s formal 
schooling was cut short after Grade 9, and 
family circumstances did not make his 
rehabilitation any easier. 


This part of Ron’s story points up the 
necessity of the support of the community 
to which a disabled boy belongs. Because 
of this support, Ron became an asset to the 
community instead of a liability. 

Ron’s first job was as a packer in the 
local Ordnance Depot. He then became a 
clerk in the local Army Headquarters, which 
job he held for two years. A reduction in 
the establishment resulted, however, in his 
being laid off. Ron’s unemployment prob- 
lem was further complicated by the fact 
that he was now married. 

Ron reported to the National Employ- 
ment Office in London and was referred to 
the Special Placement Section for guidance. 
It seemed that clerical work would be the 
best solution to his problem and he was 
placed with a local wholesale grocer as 
an order clerk. This was a routine clerical 
job, and he did not feel happy in it. After 
three months he again approached the 
Special Placement Officer for assistance. 


While it had appeared at the outset that 
clerical work seemed the most suitable 
employment, more intensive counselling 
revealed that Ron possessed more than 
normal mechanical ability. He believed that 
if factory work could be found where the 
wages would be higher it would not only be 
easier for him to support his family, but 
he himself would feel that he had been 
rehabilitated. 

About this time, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing of Canada Limited opened 
a plant in London. Among the positions 
open was one described as a “Knife Sharp- 
ener’. This required an operator to sit at 
a machine for long periods. Requirements 
given by the employer were: 

—a man with definite mechanical ability 

—ability with the use of small hand 

tools and gauges 

—a good level of intelligence and educa- 

tion 

—strong hand and finger dexterity. 


D. W. Handford, Personnel Manager of 
the company, agreed to interview Ron. As 
a result of the interview, Ron was hired 
and has been on the job for almost six 
years. He now owns his own home, drives 
his own car, and has a family of two boys. 


This is a good example of matching a 
man’s ability to the job requirements. Too, 
it is an instance of failure in a first place- 
ment attempt, and demonstrates that more 
than one avenue of employment should be 
explored. 


During a recent interview, Ron made an 
interesting point. He recognized that his 
inability to stand for long periods made it 
easier for him to accept the necessity of 
sitting in one position for an extended 
period, a feature that other persons found 
distressing. 


This demonstrates that handicapped per- 
sons properly placed in suitable jobs fre- 
quently make better workers than others 
better equipped but not so carefully selected. 
No job demands all of any one person’s 
abilities. 


Saskatchewan Federation Requests 40-Hour, Five-Day Week 


A minimum wage rate of $1.25 per hour 
and implementation of a 40-hour five-day 
week were requested in the annual brief to 
the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour to 
the provincial Government. 

The brief suggested that “the rate of 
$1.25 is not high in consideration of other 
factors, and is required to meet the higher 
living costs of today”. 

The 80-member delegation from the 
Federation also requested the elimination of 
the lower minimum wage for employees 
under 18 years of age, and of split shifts 
now permitted in Minimum Wage Orders. 

Where special wearing apparel or work- 
ing clothes are required, the brief asked 
that they be cleaned, supplied and repaired 
at the expense of the employer. 

The brief, for the second consecutive 
year, called attention to the problem of 
workers who do not receive payment for 
eight public holidays each year. “it has 
become a practice among certain con- 
tractors in the construction business to lay 
off workmen before the week in which a 
public holiday occurs, thus avoiding the pay- 
ment required by Minimum Wage Orders.” 

The Federation also urged that legislation 
be implemented to allow 100 per cent 
workmen’s compensation to injured em- 
ployees, and asked that compensation cover- 
age be extended to employees proceeding 
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to and from work. The brief also requested 
a plan of rehabilitation and re-establish- 
ment of workmen disabled in industry. 


The brief also urged that: 


—The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 
be amended to require employers to bar- 
gain collectively for welfare and pension 
plans; 

—That a section be added to the Act 
to enable the Minister of Labour to appoint, 
where it seems desirable, an Inquiry Com- 
mission to investigate the facts of a labour 
dispute; 

—That the Act be revised to prohibit 
“contracting out” of work of employees 
covered by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, during the lifetime of that agree- 
ment; 

—That the Act be amended to enable the 
Department of Labour to prosecute for 
complaints of alleged infractions of the 
Trade Union Act brought to the attention 
of the board by employees or trade unions. 


Canadian membership of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
increased by more than 1,000 between 
April and July 1958, according to Regional 
Director George Barlow. The gain com- 
pares with the 2,000 new members enrolled 
during the same period of 1957. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Two New Rehabilitation Institutes Opened 


Ottawa Rehabilitation Institute and Essex County Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation formally opened late in 1958. Survey of disabled workers in 
New York contradicts many current stereotyped views about physically handicapped 


Two rehabilitation institutes were opened 
in Ontario centres late in 1958. The Ottawa 
Rehabilitation Institute was formally 
opened November 17, and the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation for 
Essex County on October 1. 

The Ottawa institute was opened by Dr. 
G. D. W. Cameron, Deputy Minister of 
National Health, acting on behalf of the 
Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, and by Dr. 
Mackinnon Phillips, Ontario Minister of 
Health. 

Both men paid tribute to the 25 
organizations that had devoted more than 
five years to planning the institute, which 
provides a combination of professional staff, 
services, and treatment equipment for the 
physically handicapped. 

Staff of the institute consists of Charles 
O. Lyons, MSW, executive director; J. F. 
Hamel, MD, FRCP(C), director of medical 
services; Miss Pauline Van Lammers, MSW, 
and Mrs. Helen Levine, social workers; 
Hero M. Singh, MA, M. Ed., psychologist; 
Mrs. Jean Shaw, MSCP, physiotherapist; 
and Mrs. Hilda Mitcheltree, LCST, speech 
therapist. The services of well-known 
consultants from the various medical 
specialties are drawn upon as required. 

The opening of the Essex institute was 
attended by Dr. Robert Rider, district 
representative of the Rehabilitation Founda- 
tion for Poliomyelitis and Orthopedically 
Disabled, whose $5,000 grant in large 
measure made the institute possible, and by 
Michael Sumner, president, Hugh Stratton, 
treasurer, and Drs. Joseph Berkeley and J. 
Stuart Young, vice-presidents of the 
institute. 

The balance of the funds necessary for 
the institute came from the Red Feather 
campaign and from government sources. 

The new centre operates with a full-time 
staff headed by Miss Margaret Wade, and 
provides medical, psychological and voca- 
tional assessment, and will follow this up 
with all the services required to make the 
physically handicapped as self-sustaining as 
possible. 

* * * 

Some of the current stereotyped views 
about disabled persons were contradicted 
by the findings of a research study of a 
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group of disabled workers employed by 
Abilities Incorporated, New York. 

The following tentative conclusions were 
drawn from the psycho-social study: 

1. Many disabled persons are not at all 
helpless; they are not only able to work 
productively but are also able to provide 
their own transportation and otherwise lead 
“normal” lives. 

2. The capacity of a disabled person to 
work productively is not necessarily related 
to the type of disability or the length of 
time spent in a hospital. Many apparently 
severely disabled persons who were 
hospitalized for long periods are able to 
work productively. 

3. The capacity of a disabled person to 
work productively is not necessarily related 
to the amount of work experience he has, 
or to the length of time that he was with- 
out employment. Many severely disabled 
persons with little or no work experience, 
or with long periods of unemployment, are 
able to work productively. 

4. Disabled persons who are productively 
employed are often able to lead relatively 


“normal” lives. 
* * * 


Around the Provinces 


The Vancouver Community Chest and 
Council have announced the establishment 
of a new service for the deaf. Eric 
Herbert, of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, has 
been named to act as interpreter for deaf 
persons with legal, social and health prob- 
lems. From this service it is expected that 
an indication will be obtained of the num- 
ber of deaf in British Columbia. 

J. A. McAllister, 30-year-old teacher who 
was stricken with polio in 1956, recently 
was awarded a Bachelor of Arts degree at 
the University of British Columbia. He 
holds a full-time job as a high school 
mathematics and science teacher. 

Miss Doris Clark has been appointed 
Executive Director of the Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

G. W. Crandlemire, Provincial Co-ordina- 
tor of Rehabilitation for New Brunswick, 
has been appointed Director of the new 
Rehabilitation Division of the province’s 
Department of Health and Social Services. 


Women’s Bureau 


Women’s Occupational Information Bureau 


Toronto Business and Professional Women’s Club project for helping high school 
girls to choose career has expanded; in co-operation with Women’s Counselling 
Workshop of Toronto, club sponsors a group project for girls in Grades 12 and 13 


Since 1952, the Toronto Business and 
Professional Women’s Club has been oper- 
ating an Occupational Information Bureau 
to help high school girls preparing to choose 
a career. 


The Bureau was originally established to 
make available a strictly advisory service 
for high school girls who had some ideas 
about what they wanted to do. The girls 
are put into touch with someone in the 
particular work they are interested in who 
can give them a clear picture of the occu- 
pation as a future career. The service is 
supplementary to the guidance programs 
provided in the schools. 

This original service is still available 
from the Bureau, but in recent years its 
work has expanded considerably. 

At the invitation of the Women’s Coun- 
selling Workshop of Toronto, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club co-operated 
in organizing and sponsoring a group pro- 
ject aimed particularly at assisting girls in 
Grades 12 and 13 of the schools of Metro- 
politan Toronto to plan the next step in 
their careers or further education. 


Under this plan meetings are held four 
times a year in one of the buildings of the 
University of Toronto. Each session is 
devoted to a specific topic of interest to 
girls starting to plan for their future. Several 
guest speakers are invited to cover the topic 
from various aspects and to answer ques- 
tions which are invited during a discussion 
period. 

The meetings are informal; students are 
encouraged to mingle with the organizers 
and to ask questions. Last year more than 
400 students from both private and public 
secondary schools in Toronto accepted invi- 
tations to attend one or more sessions. 

The four topics to be discussed during 
this year’s sessions (1958-59) are: 

1. I should like to know more about the 
University. 

2. I should like to know more about 
women in science. 

3. I should like to know more about 
these unusual occupations: interior decorat- 
ing, photography and costume designing. 

4.1 should like to know more about 
opportunities for women in the medical 
fields" 
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The Occupational Information Bureau has 
had excellent support from school principals, 
guidance teachers and the University of 
Toronto. A report of its activities is sub- 
mitted each year to the Director of the 
Board of Education. 


The Women’s Counselling Workshop, co- 
sponsors of the guidance program outlined 
above, have a membership which includes 
school counsellors and guidance directors, 
school nurses and administrators, welfare 
workers, attendance officers and the Youth 
Employment Service. 


These two organizations, through their 
co-ordinated efforts, are not only helping 
young girls to make wise occupational deci- 
sions but are making it possible for adminis- 
trators of guidance in its various aspects 
to pool information and to clarify their 
thinking on the subject of occupational 
counselling for girls. 


The ILO and Women 


A revised edition of the pamphlet The 
ILO and Women published in 1958* points 
up the changing pattern in the employment 
of women throughout the world. 


The publication briefly outlines the action 
taken by the International Labour Organi- 
zation to help working women and notes 
that although the approach to the problems 
of the woman worker has undergone a 
change of emphasis, the ILO’s aim has 
remained the same: “to secure equality in 
practice for women by guarding her from 
the hazards to which she is peculiarly liable, 
by assuring that account is taken of the fact 
that she bears the greater share of respon- 
sibility for home and children, and by 
equipping her with skills and education so 
that she may enjoy the same opportunities 
as man.” 

The booklet discusses the ILO Conven- 
tions, which establish international standards 
that are almost all equally applicable to 
men and women. Some “women’s” Con- 
ventions are dealt with in greater detail. 
These are concerned with maternity protec- 
tion, night work and underground work for 
women, and equal remuneration. 


*The ILO and Women. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1958. Available from the ILO Canada 
Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa. (free). 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Special article reports establishment of pension plan paying not less than $18 
nor more than $100 monthly. Employee contribution was 2 per cent of his wages. 
In 1908, a year of “general depression,” wages were generally stationary or lower 


The January 1909 LaBouR GAZETTE Car- 
ried a special article on a benefit association 
and pension plan for its employees in the 
United States and Canada that was estab- 
lished by the International Harvester Co. 
on September 1, 1908. The object of the 
association was “to provide its members 
with a certain income when sick, or when 
disabled by accident, and to pay to their 
families certain definite sums in case of 
death”’. 

At the end of each year, if the average 
membership in the association had equalled 
half the total number of employees in the 
company’s manufacturing plants, the com- 
pany undertook to contribute $25,000 to 
the fund; and if the average membership 
had equalled 75 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees, the company’s contribu- 
tion was to be $50,000. 

The company agreed to advance tem- 
porarily what funds were needed to pay 
benefits, to guarantee the soundness of the 
fund, and to pay interest at 4 per cent on 
the average balances. 

The employee’s contribution was to be 
2 per cent of his wages, payable on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. For death 
benefit alone he was required to contribute 
10 cents for each $100 of benefit. 

The amount of benefit paid in case of 
sickness, accident, layoff or dismissal was 
not stated by the LaBour GAZETTE. The 
death benefit, however, was one year’s 
average wages when death was due to ill- 
ness, and two years’ wages when it was 
due to accident. 

“No benefits are to be allowed when dis- 
ability is due to intoxication or to fighting 
unless in self-defence against unprovoked 
assault,” the report said. 

All employees were stated to be eligible 
for pensions. After 20 years service em- 
ployees could retire voluntarily at the age 
of 65, and they were obliged to retire at 
70 “unless the pension board fixes a later 
date”. For females the voluntary and obli- 
gatory retiring ages were 50 and 60 respec- 
tively. “Persons occupying executive posi- 
tions are exempt from the maximum age 
limit,” the LABouR GAZETTE reported. 

“The amount of pension is to be 1 per 
cent of the average annual pay for each 
year of active service during the 10 years 
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next preceding retirement. No pension may 
exceed $100 per month or be less than 
$18 per month,” the report explained. 

Although there was an improvement dur- 
ing the last three months of the year, 1908 
was on the whole a year of “general depres- 
sion,” according to the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
During this time movements of wages were 
conflicting, some being up and some down. 
But wages during the year were “generally 
on stationary or lower levels”. 

As an illustration of the divergent move- 
ments of wages, 25 iron moulders employed 
by the Massey-Harris Company in Brant- 
ford had their piecework scale reduced 10 
per cent in December 1908, and seven 
labourers in the same shop had their pay 
reduced from $1.75 to $1.50 a day. On the 
other hand, in Ottawa 10 labourers em- 
ployed by the City had their wages increased 
from $1.75 to $2, while three pipelayers 
also employed by the City had to take $2 
instead of $2.25 a day. 

In Nova Scotia, although collieries were 
working only about half time in most parts, 
“in the Springhill district the mines were 
very active and absorbed a considerable 
amount of labour which would otherwise 
have been out of employment owing to the 
quiet season in the lumber camps”. 

During the past year, the GAZETTE re- 
ported, the Dominion Coal Company had 
completed the installation at Glace Bay, 
N.S., of “the first central ‘rescue’ station, 
equipped with modern oxygen-breathing, 
fire-fighting apparatus, to be established on 
the North American continent. 

“The object of the station,’ the report 
continued, “is to provide the most efficient 
means known to modern science of com- 
batting fires in coal mines, and preventing 
thereby the frequent and heavy loss of life 
among employees and the destruction of 
property usually entailed in these disasters.” 

At the convention of the National Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in Quebec 
City in September 1908, the name of the 
body was changed to the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

The membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at the time of 
its convention in Halifax in the same 
month was 40,728, compared with 32,997 
in the previous year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Technical Meéting on Timber Industry 


Measures to reduce accidents in the timber industry recommended in resolution 
adopted by tripartite meeting attended by delegates from 23 countries, Canada 


included. 


Measures to reduce accidents in the tim- 
ber industry were recommended in a resolu- 
tion adopted by an ILO Tripartite Technical 
Meeting on the Timber Industry, held in 
Geneva December 8 to 19. 


Twenty-three countries mainly interested 
in the timber industry, including Canada, 
sent national delegations to the meeting. 
Total attendance was 172, which included 
delegates and advisers, representatives of 
the ILO Governing Body, observers from 
states members, representatives of inter- 
governmental organizations and observers 
from other organizations. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates—D. S. Tysoe, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Vancouver (head of delegation); 
and L. A. Aitken, Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, Department of La- 
bour. 

Employer Delegates—John Billings, For- 
est Industrial Relations Limited, Vancouver; 
and J. W. McNutt, Wm. Milne & Sons 
Ltd., North Bay, Ont. 

Worker Delegates—Joseph Morris, Vice- 
President, Canadian Labour Congress, and 
President, District No. 1, International 
Woodworkers of America, Vancouver; and 
F. X. Légaré, President, Catholic Federa- 
tion of Wood Workers of Canada, Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. 

The chairman of the meeting was Patrick 
Shaw, Ambassador of the Commonwealth 
of Australia to the Federal Republic of 
Germany and his country’s representative 
on the ILO Governing Body. 

The countries represented were: Argen- 


tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Finland, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Honduras, India, 


Indonesia, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Panama, 
Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. 


Stress mobilization of efforts of employers, workers, governments 


Safety of Workers 


The resolution on accident prevention 
stressed that an improvement needed “the 
mobilization of the joint efforts of em- 
ployers, workers and governments”. 

Every effort should be made to increase 
safety, bearing in mind that the safety of 
workers took precedence over production 
interests and that the urgency of any indus- 
trial operation must never result in the 
neglecting of safety measures. 

The duty and responsibility for organiz- 
ing safety were primarily those of em- 
ployers. Particular attention should be 
given to vocational training of timber 
workers. 

Referring to the ILO fellowship program 
for forestry personnel, and to the holding of 
international training courses, the meeting 
expressed the opinion “that these should be 
maintained and developed on a world-wide 
basis in co-operation with the technical 
assistance program of other international 
organizations”. 

It was important that workers be pro- 
perly fed because of the physical efforts 
required and because fatigue affected safety. 
Establishment of model menus was sug- 
gested as a means of ensuring that meals 
provided “correspond to a certain amount 
of calories and that they meet the require- 
ments of a balanced diet”. 


Conditions of Employment 


In a memorandum on conditions of em- 
ployment in the timber industry, the meet- 
ing expressed the view that such conditions 
as wages, hours of work, provisions relating 
to overtime, holidays with pay and the 
protection of wages should stand compari- 
son with those applying to other workers 
of like skill and responsibility and who 
require a similar physical effort. 

The memorandum added that in ascer- 
taining minimum standards of living account 
should be taken of such essential family 
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needs of the workers as food and its nutri- 
tive value, housing, clothing, medical care 
and education. 

Where work is temporarily interrupted 
by unsuitable weather, it was desirable that 
the worker who reports for work should be 
given reasonable compensation for the time 
lost, except where rate-fixing methods 
already provide for this circumstance. 


The meeting also expressed the view that 
where payment was made on the basis of 
fixed rates per unit produced, care should 
be taken that piece rates properly reflected 
the physical characteristics of the logging 
area, the physical effort required, and the 
skill, responsibility and hardships involved. 

Systems of payment by results should be 
simple and as easy to understand as pos- 
sible. They should provide no incentive to 
work in a manner prejudicial to safety. 

Regarding conditions in logging camps, 
the meeting stated in a memorandum that 
standards of accommodation, feeding, 
health and welfare should provide workers 
with normal requirements in decency and 
reasonable comfort. 

Recreational and cultural facilities in 
isolated logging camps were important. 

The ILO Governing Body was invited to 
request the Director-General to study and 
disseminate information on the food require- 
ments of workers engaged in strenuous 
physical work in various climates. 


Labour-Management Relations 

A memorandum on labour-management 
relations in the timber industry stated 
that the establishment and promotion of 
good labour-management relations were “of 
fundamental importance and should be a 
constant and persistent objective of both 
employers and workers, and of their organi- 
zations”. 

Efforts should be made to ensure greater 
stability of employment; “this could usefully 
contribute to the development of sound 
labour-management relations.” 


Free and independent trade unions were 
an essential prerequisite to the full develop- 
ment of these relations and could thus 
contribute to the maintenance of industrial 
peace. 

The memorandum then stated that free 
collective bargaining to determine terms 
and conditions of employment was the effec- 
tive means of ensuring the parallel develop- 
ment of economic and social progress, and 
the reconciliation and promotion of the 
interests of the employers and workers. 


The view was also expressed that the 
attention of governments should be drawn 
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to the ILO’s Technical Assistance Program 
in the fields of labour-management rela- 
tions. 

The meeting then invited the ILO Goy- 
erning Body to give special attention to the 
desirability of encouraging ILO programs 
of research, publication, training and tech- 
nical assistance so that the ILO might help 
resolve the labour problems of the timber 
industry. 


ILO Survey of Timber Industry 


The meeting had before it a review of 
labour conditions in the timber industry 
prepared by the International Labour Office. 
It was the first extensive and systematic 
review ever available. 


The survey was divided into four parts: 
a background report, accident prevention, 
conditions of work and workers’ welfare in 
logging camps, and labour-management 
relations. 


The report on accident prevention finds 
that in practically all countries where 
numerical data are available, accident fre- 
quency rates in the timber industry are 
among the very highest. 


A large proportion of accidents is caused 
by a lack of knowledge of the work and 
fatigue, says the report, which recalls that 
timber harvesting requires an energy con- 
sumption of 5,000 to 6,000 calories a day. 
This compares with 3,000 to 4,000 for a 
factory worker and less than 3,000 for a 
desk worker. 


“Vocational training can help to find the 
working techniques which permit a reduced 
use of muscular power.” 


Because of the drain on the energy of 
these workers, special attention must be paid 
to their dietary habits. 


At the same time, the participation of 
employers, foremen and workers in accident 
prevention is essential for successfully pro- 
moting safety. 


Mechanization taking place in logging is 
giving good results from the safety view- 
point. The replacement of hand saws in 
felling, which used to be the most strenuous 
operation, reduces fatigue, thus contributing 
to improved safety. 


“On the one hand,” says the report, 
“it is desirable to aim at reducing the 
seasonal nature of the work and at creating 
employment conditions based on a long- 
term contract. On the other hand, some 
measures of a short-term nature are 
desirable to alleviate the consequences of 
instability of employment.” 


The report on conditions of work says 
that “a determining factor in the life of 


the lumberman is the relative isolation of 
the work sites. It has always been a prob- 
lem how to reconcile the workers’ temporary 
home in the forest with an. adequate 
standard of comfort and hygiene—a prob- 
lem to which satisfactory solutions have 
been achieved only in quite recent times 
in some highly developed countries.” 
Regarding labour-management relations 
in the timber industry, the report points 


to the many small undertakings which make 
up the industry in many countries. This 
structural feature, it says, is one of the 
difficulties in fostering good relations. An 
additional hampering factor, especially in 
the industrially less developed countries, is 
the weakness of the trade union movement. 

In conclusion, the report says that there 
is a great need for education in the field 
of labour-management relations. 


Meeting of Teaching Experts 


Experts from 18 countries, including Canada, warn that continuance of stop-gap 
measures to meet serious teacher shortage will lead to devaluation of education 


Teaching experts from 18 countries 
warned at the end of a two-week session 
convened by the International Labour 
Organization that a continuance of stop-gap 
measures to meet the serious shortage of 
teachers “must lead to a devaluation of 
education as a whole”. Canada was among 
the countries represented. 

“Faced with the enormous demand for 
teachers, many countries seem to be more 
concerned with numbers than quality,” the 
experts noted in their conclusions on social 
and economic problems affecting teachers. 
“There is the danger that measures taken 
as temporary expedients may become per- 
manent features of the education system.” 

Sir Ronald Gould, British expert and 
Chairman of the World Conference of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
was elected chairman of the session. Ahmed 
Abdesselem, Director of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure of Tunis, was elected vice- 
chairman. 

Dr. H. L. Campbell, President of the 
Canadian Education Association, repre- 
sented Canada. 

The experts studied the principles under- 
lying the determination of salaries and pen- 
sions for teachers. The conclusions reached 
are to guide action at the national level 
and to assist the ILO in its work. Recom- 
mendations that the ILO intensify its activi- 
ties in the field of education were made 
by the experts in their final report. 

The experts said that, in the last analysis, 
the effectiveness of any education system 
depended ‘“‘on the personal and professional 
qualities of teachers individually and collec- 
tively. The social and economic status of the 
teacher, his training, recruitment, conditions 
of work and professional relationships are 
therefore matters of vital importance both 
for national communities and for society as 
a whole.” 


Teacher training programs should not 
differ in standard whether the teacher in- 
tends to work in rural or urban areas 
because of the “fundamental right of all 
children and adolescents to a full education 
wherever their homes may be”. 

Teachers should be free to exercise their 
civic rights and should not suffer from any 
discrimination based on considerations ex- 
traneous to the exercise of their profession. 

The experts also urged stability of em- 
ployment and security of tenure for the 
teaching profession. “Reasonable prospects 
of advancement and promotion constitute 
an important incentive to those within the 
profession and an inducement to others to 
enter it.” 

The experts said in their conclusions on 
salaries that the shortage of teachers was 
“largely due to the fact that present salaries 
are not sufficiently attractive”. The shortage 
seemed likely to persist in spite of efforts 
by authorities in many countries. “Even 
when the economic status of teaching is 
moderately good, it may not be good 
enough to ensure an adequate supply of 
recruits of the quality needed.” 

The salaries offered should “compare 
sufficiently favourably with those paid in 
other professions requiring equivalent or 
similar training and ability to be capable 
of attracting not only enough teachers, but 
enough good teachers”. 

The principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women teachers “is still far from 
being universally accepted,” the experts 
found. “This discrimination, and discrimin- 
ation on racial and religious grounds, should 
be abandoned.” 

It was desirable that representative organ- 
izations of the teaching profession be con- 
sulted in the determination of salaries. “The 
solution already successfully adopted in 
some countries is the use of joint negotiat- 
ing machinery.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Canada’s atomic energy program is today 
concerned primarily with the development 
of peaceful uses for nuclear power—and 
enlightened union-management relations at 
the Chalk River Project of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited are making a sizeable 
contribution towards solving some of the 
problems facing the most complex assign- 
ment ever undertaken in this country. 

Both unions and management responded 
to the challenge early in the company’s 
history by establishing a “two-way street” 
of joint consultation. The need was obvious. 
The 2,300 scientific, technical, skilled and 
operational employees at the site know that 
what is being done at Chalk River requires 
a maximum of harmony and efficiency in 
order that the progress of research and 
development will not be impeded. 

Twelve unions are represented on the 
project—nine international, and three Cana- 
dian Labour Congress-chartered locals. La- 
bour recognized from the beginning that 
one voice could achieve unity and eliminate 
a good deal of confusion, so the 10 unions 
representing hourly-paid employees formed 
an administrative organization known as the 
Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO), 
whose purpose it is to administer the union’s 
agreement with the company. 

Joint consultation is handled by the 
Management-Allied Council Committee, 
which meets monthly. Membership consists 
of one labour representative from each of 
the unions, one from the Allied Council, 
and an equal number from management. 

The committee’s general function is to 
consider such matters as elimination of 
waste in construction and production; con- 
servation of materials; promotion of educa- 
tion and training in the plant; safeguarding 
of health; prevention of hazards to life 
and property; betterment of employment 
conditions; and employee welfare. 

One highly effective phase of the com- 
mittee’s operation at Chalk River is the 
agenda meeting. These are held about a 
week in advance of the regular monthly 
meetings of the Management-Allied Council 
Committee. They consist of an informal 
contact between one management and one 
union representative, each of whom briefs 
the other on the subjects his group will 
introduce when the committee convenes. 
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The agenda is then printed and circulated. 
In this way each side is provided with an 
opportunity to do any necessary research 
on a particular matter, assemble a few ideas, 
and promote group agreement on the topics 
to be tabled at the main meeting. When the 
committee does assemble, no deviation from 
the agenda is permitted. 

One further refinement in good union- 
management communications is the posting 
of minutes of union-management meetings 
on bulletin boards in buildings throughout 
the project. Spokesmen for both sides believe 
that, by keeping personnel informed on all 
such matters, this feature alone is making a 
substantial contribution to the maintenance 
of high morale in every section of the Chalk 
River operation. Management has also 
granted approval for the posting of minutes 
recorded at the various union meetings. 

“We have established a sound relation- 
ship with management here,” reports Al 
Dawson, President of the Allied Council. 
“Td say co-operation is above average. 
Problems we put before management are 
given every consideration and we are able 
to adjust a number of difficulties that arise, 
because of our close co-operation. 

“We feel a sense of accomplishment, 
brought about by honesty, sincerity, and 
mutual understanding, which are tremend- 
ous factors in maintaining industrial peace, 
so essential for our progress.” 

G. P. Maxwell, Employee Relations Offi- 
cer for AECL, who serves as secretary of 
the Management-Allied Council Committee, 
states: “We think that we have effective 
two-way communications between company 
and unions, and, as a result, an unusually 
good relationship. A fair number of griev- 
ances are averted by discussing potentially 
troublesome matters at the committee meet- 
ings, before specific problems arise. In many 
cases mutually satisfactory solutions are 
found. In others, where the basic views 
of the two sides are very different, each 
comes out of the discussion with a better 
understanding of the other’s point of view.” 

* a ak 

The 650 employees of Burns and Com- 
pany (Eastern) Limited are the winners 
of the 1957 Safety Council Shield, awarded 
annually by the Ontario Meat Packers 
Safety Council. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encountered and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ee in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during November. During , the 
month the Board received 11 applications 
for certification, two requests under Section 
61 (2) of the Act for review of earlier 
decisions, and allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed by Alaska Cruise Lines 
Ltd. aboard the SS Yukon Star and SS Gla- 
cier Queen (Investigating Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie) (see applications withdrawn, below). 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
personnel employed by Nordair Ltd., Rober- 
val, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

3. National Harbours Board Staff Em- 
ployees’ Association on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
at Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officers: 
H. R. Pettigrove and D. T. Cochrane) (see 
applications withdrawn, below). 


4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics’ 
helpers and labourers employed by Cham- 
pion Freight Lines, Limited, operating in 
and out of Leamington, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
air compressor operators employed by 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of loco- 
motive engineers employed by the Quebec 
Central Railway Company (Investigating 
Officer? C€. E.. Poirier). 


Labour Relations Board 


7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of mail pickup and 
delivery drivers and helpers employed by 
H. W. Bacon Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

8. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of grain elevator em- 
ployees employed by the National Harbours 
Board at Prescott, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer; ‘G7 A. Lane). 

9. Corporation of Port Weller-Sarnia 
Marine Pilots, on behalf of a unit of Great 
Lakes pilots employed by The Shipping 
Federation of Canada (Investigating Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRS, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio-Iberville Limitée (CHRS), St. 
Jean, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

11. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of Con- 
solidated Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 


1. Canadian Wire Service Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent. The request seeks to add addi- 
tional classifications to the scope of the 
units in two certificates issued previously 
(LiG ISS 2 pe O12 and eA GeO 53earp: 
1020). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, applicant, Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., Gander, Nfid., respondent, 
and the Allied Aviation Service Company 
of Newfoundland, Limited, Gander, Nfid., 
respondent. The request seeks to replace 
the name of Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., with the name of the Allied Aviation 
Service Company of Newfoundland, Lim- 
ited, in the certificate issued previously 
(L.G. 1952, p. 170). The request stated 
that the Allied Aviation Service Company 
of Newfoundland is now the employer of 
the employees covered by the certificate. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and Canadian Arsenals Lim- 
ited (Small Arms Division, Long Branch, 
Ont.), respondent (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 
1B99)e 

2. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, applicant, and Alaska Cruise Lines 
Ltd., respondent (see applications received, 
above). 

3. National Harbours Board Staff Em- 
ployees’ Association, applicant, and National 
Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., respon- 
dent (see applications received, above). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may ‘enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute, 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under ‘the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department -in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (CLC) 


and 


New York Central Railroad Company (Northern District) 


and 


The Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, Q.C., 
Chairman, and A. H: Balch, A. J. Hills, 
A. R. Mosher and A. C. Ross, members. 


The Judgment of the majority of the 
Board was delivered by the Chairman. 

This is an application for certification 
made by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (CLC) to be certified as bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of employees of the 
Respondent, New York Central Railroad 
Company (Northern District). The applica- 
tion affects the Canada Southern Division 
of the respondent company and the pro- 
posed unit is described in the application 
as follows: 

All yardmasters employed on the Canada 
Division of the New York Central Railroad 
Company (Northern District), or at Windsor, 
St. Thomas, Welland, Fort Erie, and Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 

The application came before the Board 
at its hearing on Thursday, October 2, 1958. 
The respondent company contended that 
the Board should not entertain the applica- 
tion, advancing two points in support of 
its contention: 


1. The application was premature in 
that on the date of the application there 
was in existence an agreement affecting 
these employees made between the company 
and the intervener, which had not been in 
force 10 months. 

2. Yardmasters are not employees within 
the meaning of the Industrial Relations ‘and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

Dealing with these contentions in turn: 

1. A pre-existing agreement: 

It appears from the evidence that an 
agreement was signed between the respond- 
ent company and the intervener which was 
effective on April 1, 1944 and which was 
to continue in effect until after 30 days 
written notice containing proposed changes 
had been given by either party. 

On August 10, 1956, the respondent gave 
notice in accordance with the agreement. 
Between that date and April 9, 1958, 
lengthy negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the parties and on the latter date it 
appears that terms of settlement had been 
agreed upon. As a result of this settlement 


an agreement in writing was prepared which 
was signed during the month of June, 1958. 


From the evidence it appears that the 
agreement was signed by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the intervener on the 16th day 
of June. Following that date it was signed 
by general managers for the several divi- 
sions of the company, the first company 
signature being affixed on the 23rd day of 
June, and the last on the 26th day of June. 
The last officer of the company to sign was 
the general manager of the Northern Dis- 
trict, which includes the Canada Southern 
Division, and it is noted that he signed 
two days after the date of the application 
which is before the Board, viz., June 24, 
1958. The agreement states on its face 
that it was “signed at New York, N.Y., 
this 26th day of June, 1958.” The last 
paragraph of the agreement reads as fol- 
lows: 

This agreement shall be effective as of July 
1, 1958, superseding previous agreements. 

Counsel for the respondent contended 
that all points of difference between the 
respondent and the intervener had been 
resolved on April 9, 1958, and that an 
agreement had been reached between them 
on that date. It was clear, however, that 
he relied upon the written document, bear- 


.ing date the 26th of June, 1958, as the 


agreement between the respondent and the 
intervener. He argued that this agreement 
was in force and effective between the par- 
ties prior to the date of the application, 
June 24. 


In the view of the Board this contention 
fails on two grounds: 

(i) From the evidence each Divisional Man- 
ager of the railroad company signed in respect 
of his own division. The only interpretation 
the Board can put upon this procedure is that 
the agreement would not become effective at 
all until signed by all Divisional Managers, or, 
alternatively, that it would not become effec- 
tive in respect of a division until it had been 
signed by the Manager of that Division. The 
Manager of the division with which this appli- 
cation is concerned did not sign it until June 
26th, two days after the application before 
the Board. On this basis the agreement was 
not in force between the parties at the time 
of the application for certification. 
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Gi) By its terms the agreement was not to 
become effective until the 1st of July, 1958. 
Therefore, although it had been signed and 
had become a binding contract, it had no oper- 
ative effect until the ist of July, one week 
subsequent to the application before the Board. 

Counsel for the company had contended 
that the agreement was in force from the 
time when it became binding upon the par- 
ties, although not operative until July 1. He 
argued that there is a distinction between 
an agreement being in force as referred to 
in Section 7 of the Act, and an agreement 
being in operation as referred to in Section 
20 (1) of the Act. The Board, however, is 
of the opinion that the language of the 
Act should not be so interpreted. On this 
interpretation an agreement might be signed, 
to become effective at some distant date in 
the future. It could be signed before the 
expiration of 10 months of the term of an 
existing collective agreement, to become 
effective on the expiration of that agree- 
ment. By this device an application for 
certification by another union might be 
continually precluded, a situation which, in 
the opinion of the Board, cannot have been 
intended by Parliament. The Board considers 
that for the purposes of Section 7 of the 
Act, which sets out the circumstances under 
which an application for certification may 
be made, an agreement is intended to be 
in force from the date when it becomes 
effective. In this case that date is July 1, 
1958. 

2. Yardmasters are not employees within 
the meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 

A good deal of evidence was submitted 
with respect to the duties and the functions 
of yardmasters and general yardmasters. 
From this evidence the Board was satisfied 
that general yardmasters fall within the 
category of management personnel, rather 
than that of employees. With respect to 
yardmasters, however, the evidence and the 
argument supporting it were not convincing 
to the majority of the Board. The evidence 
indicates that a yardmaster has authority 
to control and direct the movement of cars, 
engines and trains within the yard over 
which he has jurisdiction. He has employees 
working under him, varying with the size 
of the operation, comprised chiefly of switch 
crews, but including also yard clerks and 
cleaners. On the other hand the evidence 
in this case indicates that the normal or 
usual position of the yardmaster is that he 
acts under the supervision of a general 
yardmaster. This does not apply at Wel- 
land, where the yard operation is small, 
only one trick or shift being worked, and 
where there is no general yardmaster. The 
general yardmaster at each of the other 
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locations is, in turn, under the general 
supervision of the superintendent of trans- 
portation, and also acts under directions of 
a train dispatcher or chief train dispatcher. 
On these facts the majority of the Board 
consider that the yardmasters’ relation to 
management is not such as to remove them 
from the category of employees, within the 
meaning of the Act. 

It may be noted that in labour relations 
the respondent company has not, over a 
period of many years, dealt with yard- 
masters on the basis that they belong to 
management. It has negotiated and con- 
cluded agreements with unions on behalf of 
yardmasters in respect of wages and work- 
ing conditions. These agreements appear 
to have been negotiated in the same fashion 
as agreements between the company and 
other groups of its employees. The latest 
instance of such an agreement is the one 
referred to above, bearing date the 26th 
day of June, 1958, and there is no indica- 
tion that the company has any desire to 
depart from its practice in this respect. 
Declaring yardmasters to be outside the 
category of employees would appear to 
have no effect upon the existing relations 
between the company and the intervener. 
It would, however, have the effect of pre- 
cluding the yardmasters from using the 
machinery of the Act for the purpose of 
changing their bargaining agent. 

For the foregoing reasons the Board 
reached the conclusion that the agreement 
dated 26th day of June, 1958, was not a 
bar to the application before it, and that 
the yardmasters affected were employees 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. It 
further decided that the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit should consist of employees 
of the company employed on its Canada 
Southern Division, engaged as yardmaster, 
regular relief yardmaster and unassigned or 
spare yardmaster, when working as yard- 
master, excluding the transportation superin- 
tendent and general yardmasters. In order 
to ascertain the wishes of those in the 
bargaining unit, a vote was ordered to be 
taken with the names of the applicant and 
the intervener on the ballot, with the pro- 
vision that, in order to be eligible to vote, 
unassigned or spare yardmasters must have 
served as yardmasters a preponderance of 
their working time during the year preced- 
ing the date of the application. 

The vote was taken on the 25th, 26th 
and 27th days of November, 1958, when 
the applicant received the favourable vote 
of a majority of the members of the bar- 
gaining unit. 


The Board therefore has ordered certifica- 
tion of the applicant. 
(Sgd.) C. Rhodes Smith, 
Chairman 
for the majority of the Board. 
Raymond Fieberkorn, Esq. 
W. T. Naylor, Esq. 
for the Applicant 
Vincent Price, Esq., Q.C. 
K. D. Finlayson, Esq. 
F. L. Wyckoff, Esq. 
E. J. Schlicker, Esq. . 
J. J. Danhof, Esq. 
J. G. Newman, Esq. 
for the Respondent 
C. M. Donnelly, Esq. 
for the Intervener 
Dated at Ottawa, December 3, 1958. 


Dissenting Opinion 


I dissent from the decision of the Board 
and from its written Reasons for Judgment 
for two reasons. 

First, in my opinion, yardmasters are 
clearly a supervisory class exercising man- 
agement functions, and are not employees 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Second, the decision of the majority of 
the Board is at variance with the Board’s 
practice, as established on two previous 
occasions. In 1945 the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) certified the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
respect of supervisors and assistant yard- 
masters employed by the National Harbours 
Board at Montreal, but excluded yard- 
masters and the supervisor of crews. In 


1948 the Canada Labour Relations Board 
rejected an application made by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of yardmasters employed by the 
National Harbours Board at Montreal for 
the reason that they were not considered 
to be employees within the meaning of 
the Act. 

As stated above it is my opinion, based 
on many years of railway experience both 
as an operating officer and as one having 
particularly to do with employer-employee 
relations, that yardmasters are clearly of 
the supervisory class. I feel strongly that 
yardmasters, whether they are working 
under a general yardmaster or without such 
supervision, are not properly employees 
within the meaning of the Act. 

As I have maintained, the fact that rail- 
ways over a period of years have concluded 
agreements with unions in respect of the 
wages and working conditions of yard- 
masters is not in itself a pertinent factor. 
The negotiations leading to such agreements 
have not been brought into the jurisdiction 
of the Board, and, in fact, many of them 
took place before the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act or the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations became 
effective. This has also taken place in 
respect of other classifications of employees, 
such as certain agents, whose duties are 
obviously supervisory, but it does not follow 
that such supervisory personnel should be 
included in an appropriate bargaining unit 
as being employees within the meaning of 
the Act. 

(Sgd.) A. J. Hills, 
Member. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 3, 1958. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 


3. Radio-Nord Inc., Quebec, and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

4. G. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and General Drivers Union, 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and National Association of Marine 


Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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6. Shipping Federation of Canada and 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Halifax, Saint John, Three Rivers, Mont- 
real and Quebec) (Conciliation Officers: 
R. Trépanier and H. R. Pettigrove). 

7. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Can-Met Explorations Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Quirke Lake-Can-Met 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


9. Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Windsor, and Division 1415, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


10. Quebec Television (Canada) Lim- 
ited and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette). 

11. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

12. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Smith Transport Limited and Kings- 
way Transport Limited (Trucking Associa- 
tion of Quebec Inc.) and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1141). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Com- 
pany, Port Hope, and United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 50, Region 77, 
Local 1373 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., Aug. 1958, p. 882). 

3. United Grain Growers Limited, Paci- 
fic Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and Grain 
Growers Union, Local 333, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie) (L.G., April 1958, p. 391). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa and Toronto terminals, and Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
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ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1141). 


2. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (see above). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
Conciliation Officer appointed previously) 
and was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of Norman N. Gen- 
ser, QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Genser was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Paul S. Smith, QC, Montreal, 
and the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1405). 

2. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, Wancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (-.G., Sept. 1958, p. 982). 

3. Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway, Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (non-operating employees) 
and the Joint Negotiating Committee repre- 
senting a number of railway labour organi- 
zations (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 982). 

4. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(L.G.; Sept. 1958, p. 982). 


Settlement after Strike following Board 
Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Transport Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 198 (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1400). Work stoppage occurred October 
31; employees returned to work November 
11 and settlement was reached November 
12 following further negotiations. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Nine Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in four 
cases heard September 9 and five cases 
heard October 14. 


The first case involved a claim by the 
union for road switcher rates for train 
crews manning a mixed train service on a 
certain stretch of line. It had previously 
been heard April 8 and referred back to 
the parties for further negotiation, which 
had proved fruitless. The second case con- 
cerned the disciplining of two firemen; the 
third, the dismissal of three firemen in con- 
sequence of charges made against them; 
and the fourth, the disciplining of a fireman. 
The fifth case related to the claim of a tele- 
graph operator for payment of overtime; 
the sixth case involved a claim for extra 
payment for snow-plow service for engi- 
neers on a certain run; and the seventh the 
claim of a regular train crew for payment 
for a certain run, which, they contended, 
had been irregularly given to a spare crew. 
The eighth case concerned the method of 
payment of crews operating a way freight 
assignment, in which road switcher rates 
were claimed; and the ninth case related to 
a conductor’s claim for extra pay for time 
required to make out reports after arrival 
at the station. 


In the second, third, fifth, sixth, eighth 
and ninth cases the contention of the em- 
ployees was sustained. In the first case the 
employees’ contention was not sustained, 
but an understanding in their favour was 
included in the Board’s decision. In the 
fourth case the contention of the employees 
was partly sustained, and in the seventh 
case it was not sustained. 


Case No. 703—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning a claim by the 
union that road switcher rates should be 
paid to train crews assigned to mixed trains 
that operate on turn-around basis within a 
radius of 30 miles. 


A dispute over rates was first heard by 
the Board in April (L.G., June, p. 641), 
when it was referred back to the parties 
with a recommendation that they should 
try to decide between themselves how the 
rule on road switcher service should apply. 

Since the parties had been unable to reach 
agreement, the Board decided that the 
claim of the employees was not sustained, 
on-the understanding that the two assign- 
ments concerned in the dispute do not 


set out or lift cars en route between 
Trois Riviéres and Shawinigan and between 
Shawinigan and Grand’Mére. The work at 
Shawinigan was to be confined to setting 
out or lifting cars. 


Case No. 704—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning the 
assessment of demerit marks against two 
firemen, and the claim of one of them for 
pay for time lost while held out of service. 

Since April 1956, the CPR had made a 
practice of handling express merchandise 
cars from Regina to Moose Jaw on the 
head end of westward freight trains. On 
arrival at Moose Jaw, the road locomotive 
was stopped at a point opposite the express 
shed, and was cut off to permit the yard 
engine to switch off the express cars. The 
road locomotive was then placed back on 
the train, and the train yarded. 

The delay in yarding the train as a 
result of this practice, the company asserted, 
averaged about seven minutes. 

In December 1957, independently and on 
different occasions, two firemen advised the 
engineer that if the train was stopped for 
switching off the express cars they would 
book rest at that point. Both times the 
train continued to the yard and the express 
cars had to be taken back to the express 
shed. 

Both firemen were disciplined for “refusal 
to obey instructions”. 

The Brotherhood charged this discipline— 
30 demerit marks—was improper. It was 
of the opinion that instructions such as the 
firemen declined to follow were “for the 
purpose of imposing working conditions 
that have not been negotiated”. 

The employees’ contention was sustained. 


Case No. 705—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, ex parte, 
concerning the dismissal of three firemen 
on charges of handling intoxicants. 

Three firemen were dismissed from serv- 
ice after the company had investigated 
reports that they were involved in the 
handling of intoxicants in violation of the 
rules of the railway. 

The company contended that its investi- 
gation and supporting evidence indicated 
that intoxicants had been handled and con- 
sumed. 
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The Brotherhood contended that the 
company had not produced any clear evi- 
aence that there had been any violation of 
the rule in question, that the company’s 
position was supported only by unreliable 
hearsay and circumstantial evidence, and 
that the investigation had not been con- 
ducted in the manner outlined in the 
current contract. The employees should 
therefore be reinstated, with payment for 
time lost, it declared. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 706—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers concerning the claim of an en- 
gineman for payment for time lost while 
held out of service, and for removal. of 
demerit marks assessed against him for 
failing to carry out instructions. 


During October 1957 employees of Im- 
perial Oil Co., at Ioco, B.C., were on strike. 
The strikers had placed pickets at or about 
the refinery at Ioco as well as at other 
Imperial Oil Co. operations where em- 
ployees were not on strike, including that 
company’s marketing division plant in Van- 
couver. The CPR served the plant in ques- 
tion as a common carrier. 


On October 16 the engineman had refused 
to take part in switching duty at the plant 
after being instructed to do so, on the 
ground that there were pickets there. 

The union contended that the engineman 
had been wrongfully suspended, and that 
he should be paid for time lost and the 
demerit marks should be removed from his 
record, inasmuch as a form of service was 
being demanded of him which was not a 
working condition covered by the agree- 
ment. 

The Board stated that the question of 
whether or not employees are required, 
either legally or under their contract rules, 
to cross picket lines was beyond its juris- 
diction. 

It decided that the demerit marks should 
be removed from the engineer’s record. 


Case No. 707—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers concerning the claim of a telegraph 
operator for payment at overtime rate for 
time worked on a sixth successive day. 

A telegraph operator had been assigned 
a work week of Monday through Friday, 
with Saturday and Sunday as rest days. 
He was then notified that his work week 
would be changed to one of Tuesday 
through Saturday, with Sunday and Mon- 
day as rest days. 
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In making the change to the new work 
week the operator was required to work 
on Saturday, and he thus worked six con- 
secutive days. The union contended that 
he was entitled under the agreement to be 
paid the overtime rate of time and a half 
for the sixth day. 

In declining the claim the company con- 
tended that, days of service having been 
changed in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement, the work on Saturday must 
be considered as having been performed on 
the fifth day of the new work week so 
established, and that payment for time so 
worked had been properly made at the pro 
rata rate. 

The contention of the employee was sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 708—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, ex parte, concerning the appli- 
cation of the rule in the current schedule 
that regulates snow plow service. 

Four engine crews submitted claims for 
payment for 100 miles, in addition to 
mileage for the trip, after being required to 
handle freight cars on the return trip from 
a snow-plowing assignment. 

It came out at the hearing, however, 
that the union did not wish to press any of 
the claims for extra mileage, but that it 
did want a ruling that the disputed article in 
the agreement, covering snow-plow service, 
did not allow the company to require an 
engineer in snow plow service to switch 
out a train, and handle it before his return 
to his home terminal or before the com- 
pletion of the trip for which he was 
called. 

The rule in dispute states: 

Engineers coming in from snow plow trip 
will not be required to do any switching at 
terminals, except to put their own train away 
if no yard locomotive is immediately available. 
At points en route engineers will not do any 
switching, except when necessary to move cars 
in order to plow out a track or tracks. 

The union contended that the service that 
had been required in the trips for which the 
claims were made was not in accordance 
with this article, which precluded the right 
of management to require an engineer to 
combine snow plow service with other 
classes of service. 

The company contended that the rule 
prohibited switching in specified circum- 
stances, and that in none of the claims 
under consideration had the conditions of 
the article been violated. The claims, the 
company argued, amounted to asking for 
the insertion of a new rule. It stated that 
there was nothing new in the practice of 


combining snow plow operations with other 
types of service in certain circumstances, 
but that the claims of the Brotherhood in 
these cases were a “unique development”. 

It gave examples from other divisions of 
crews’ being used on both wayfreight and 
snow plow service, wayfreight work being 
discontinued when the plow is in use and 
resumed when the plow is being handled 
dead. 

The company then cited an article in the 
current agreement that specifies the rate to 
be paid when more than one class of road 
service is performed in a day or trip. “This 
rule clearly establishes the company’s right 
to use engineers in more than one class of 
road service in a day or trip,” it argued. 


It, also quoted another clause of the 
article cited by the employees that sets out 
the conditions under which locomotives 
handling a plow will not be required to 
handle a train. This clause, it contended, 
indicated that only when the plow was in 
use was the locomotive prevented from 
handling a train. These conditions did not 
obtain in any of the claims involved in the 
dispute, it pointed out. 

When a snow plow is handled dead, it 
becomes a freight car, the company stated. 


The Board sustained the Brotherhood’s 
contention. 


Case No. 709—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the claim of 
a regular train crew for pay for 100 miles 
when a spare crew was used in their place 
during a period for which they had booked 
rest. 


A crew regularly assigned to a run 
returned one day at 6.35 p.m. and booked 
rest until 4.00 a.m. the following day. The 
next day the assignment was ordered for 
4.00 a.m. and a spare crew was called 
because the regular crew were on rest. 


The Brotherhood contended that the 
regular departure time for the run was 
6.30 a.m. and that the regualr crew had 
suffered monetary loss and were deprived 
of working their regular assignment because 
the starting time was advanced to 4.00 a.m. 


The company explained that it was in 
response to a request from a customer that 
the time of the train’s departure had been 
changed. Since the regular crew were rest- 
ing at the earlier hour, as they had been 
entitled to do under the agreement, a spare 
crew had been ordered in their place. 

The company contended that if employees 
wish to invoke the rest rule they are not 
entitled to pay while at rest. 


The Board recommended that the parties 
confer to clear up misunderstandings over 
the procedure to be followed when condi- 
tions arise that make it necessary to change 
the starting time of regular assignments. 
It ruled that the claim of the employees for 
payment for 100 miles in this case was 
not supported by schedule rules. 

Case No. 710—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen regarding the method 
of payment of crews operating a wayfreight 
assignment. 

A crew regularly operating a wayfreight 
assignment “as required” claimed payment 
on a continuous time basis at road switcher 
rates when they were required, on October 
5, 1957, to make two trips on the same day. 
The company declined the claim and 
allowed payment on a continuous time basis 
at wayfreight rates. 

The Brotherhood then resubmitted the 
claim for payment at road switcher rates, 
contending that the assignment came under 
the specifications of the article in the agree- 
ment dealing with road switcher service. 
This contention the company denied. 

After further correspondence and a 
further denial of the claim, the assignment 
was abolished and has since operated as 
unassigned service with crews from the 
freight pool. Just before the assignment 
was abolished, the union had refused the 
company’s final offer to pay road switcher 
rates on days when the assignment operated 
within a 30-mile radius of the starting 
point, but only from February 1, 1958. 
After the abolition of the assignment, the 
Brotherhood offered to accept the previously 
proposed settlement if the abolition order 
was cancelled; the company refused. 

“The company is operating this assign- 
ment with pool crews, although there has 
been no change whatsoever in the opera- 
tion,” the Brotherhood asserted, “and the 
only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the abolishing of the assignment is that it 
was abolished rather than pay road switcher 
rate to which the assigned crew was 
entitled.” 

The company in its contention stated 
that it had changed to operation of the 
service with the use of pool crews on 
February 10, 1958, because the employees 
had pressed for payment of road switcher 
rates, when the service had always been a 
wayfreight assignment, paid as such, and 
operated as one continuous assignment 
within the defined provisions of the bulletin 
by which it was established, and under 
waytreight service rules. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada finds certification order of British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board not open to review by courts. British Columbia Supreme Court 
declares picketing where workers not on strike is illegal; continues injunction 


The Supreme Court of Canada has found 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board’s certification order entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Board and not open 
to review by the Court. 

In British Columbia the Supreme Court, 
in a decision rendered in 1953 but only 
recently published, found it illegal for the 
striking employees of one company to 
engage in even peaceful picketing of the 
premises of another company whose em- 
ployees, belonging to the same local union, 
had voted against the strike. The Court 
held that the object of such picketing would 
be to persuade the non-striking employees 
to quit work and thus to commit an unlaw- 
ful act. 


Supreme Court of Canada. . . 


...allows appeal against decision that quashed 
B.C. Labour Relations Board's certification order 


On October 7, 1958, the Supreme Court 
of Canada by a majority decision allowed 
an appeal from the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal for British Columbia that dis- 
missed an appeal from the order of Mr. 
Justice McInnes, who on a motion for 
certiorari quashed a certification order of 
the Labour Relations Board (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1492; April 1958, p. 409). 

The Court ruled that the whole issue 
was entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Board and its finding was not open to 
review by the Court. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court was 
rendered by Mr. Justice Judson, with whom 
Justices Rand and Abbott concurred. Jus- 
tices Locke and Cartright dissented. 

Mr. Justice Judson recalled the following 
circumstances of the dispute. 

Local 580 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union applied to the 
Board to be certified as the bargaining 
authority of the employees of ‘Traders’ 
Service Limited (later referred to as Service 
Company) of Vancouver. The application 
stated that there were 18 employees in the 
group and that 1] of these were members 
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in good standing. The company alleged 
that the union included in these 11 em- 
ployees six truck drivers who, in fact, were 
employees of another company, Traders’ 
Transport Service Limited (later referred 
to as Transport Company). This latter 
company had the same address and man- 
agement. 

The Board, as required by its regulations, 
gave notice of the application to the Service 
Company, which then had the right to 
submit its observations to the Board and 
to request a hearing. The only reply 
received from the company suggested that 
a mistake had been made either in the 
application or in the name of the firm 
intended to be named and that, in conse- 
quence, the statutory notice enclosed with 
the Board’s letter would not be posted. The 
explanation for this letter later given by 
the manager in his affidavit was that his 
company had been receiving mail from 
time to time addressed to a company with 
a similar name. The reply of the Board 
of August 14, 1956 was to the effect that, 
if any mistake in identity had been made, 
it would be disclosed by the investigation 
and that the Service Company had been 
clearly named as the employer of the unit, 
and the Board repeated its request that 
notice of the application be posted, as 
required by the regulations. There was no 
further correspondence between the com- 
pany and the Board until the Board issued 
its certification order on November 9, 1956. 

Mr. Justice McInnes of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, on a motion for 
certiorari, quashed the decision of the 
Board. The grounds for decision were 
summarized by Mr. Justice McInnes as 
follows: 


I hold therefore that it was incumbent upon 
the Board to disclose to the applicant the issue 
raised by the union’s application for certifica- 


This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


tion and to give the applicant an opportunity 
to meet it. They failed to do so and have, 
in my opinion, thereby violated the provisions 
of Section 62 (8) of the Labour Relations 
Act supra, in that they did not “give any 
opportunity to all interested parties to present 
evidence and make representations”. By so 
acting they have declined jurisdiction. No 
authority need be cited for the proposition 
that when the Board declined jurisdiction its 
order must be set aside and I accordingly 
hereby set the same aside. ; 


The decision of Mr. Justice McInnes was 
confirmed by the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Judson of.the Supreme Court 
of Canada could not accept the contention 
that the Board fell short of the standard 
of conduct required of it by such cases as 
Local Government Board y. Arlidge (1915) 
A.C., 120, and Board of Education v. Rice 
(1911) A.C. 119. He was of the opinion 
that, having regard to the other relevant 
provisions of the Act and regulations, these 
cases had no application; that there was 
no failure to give an opportunity to be 
heard; and that no question of jurisdiction 
arose on this ground. 


When the Board sent to the company its 
communication of August 14, 1956, there 
was no further obligation prescribed by the 
Act or the regulations which would impose 
a duty upon the Board to keep the com- 
pany informed of what was going on. 
Regulation 9 (7) expressly provides that: 


Where a person fails to reply within the 
time-limit prescribed by these regulations, that 
person is not entitled, except by leave of: the 
Board, to any further notice of proceedings or 
to make further representation or to give fur- 
ther evidence to the Board in connection 
therewith. 


Nor was there any obligation to hold an 
oral hearing, since by regulation 9 (6) this 
was left to the Board’s discretion. If it 
decides to hold a hearing, it must give a 
statutory notice to the proper persons. In 
this case no oral hearing was held. None 
was asked for and it must be assumed that 
the Board thought that none was necessary. 


The task before the Board was to ascer- 
tain whether the union represented a major- 
ity of the employees in the unit. For this 
purpose the Board instructed its officer to 
make an investigation. He visited the Serv- 
ice Company offices twice and examined the 
payroll records of the company. He found 
that the six truck drivers whose status was 
in dispute were entered on the payroll of 
the respondent Service Company under the 
heading “Traders’ Transport Service Lim- 
ited”. The four classifications on the payroll 
record of the respondent company were 
“Office, Warehouse, Labelling, Traders’ 
Transport Service Limited”. The undeniable 
facts were (a) that the truck drivers’ names 


were on the respondent company’s payroll 
under the heading of the Traders’ Transport 
Service Limited; (b) that the truck drivers’ 
pay cheques were drawn by the respondent 
Service Company on its own bank account; 
(c) that their income tax T.D. 4 forms 
showed the respondent Service Company 
as their employer; (d) that their unemploy- 
ment insurance books showed the respond- 
ent company as their employer; (e) that 
the respondent Service Company and the 
Transport Company had the same manage- 
ment and control and operated from the 
same address; and (f) that the truck driv- 
ers knew nothing about internal inter- 
company arrangements or their purpose. 
The truck drivers filed affidavits stating that 
they were employees of the respondent 
Service Company. 

On the other hand, the two companies 
filed separate income tax returns and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board recognized 
two entities and treated the truck drivers as 
employees of the Transport Company. 

Both the union and the Board were aware 
that there might be a problem. On August 
8, 1956, the union applied to the Board 
to be certified as the bargaining agent of 
the employees of the Service Company, and, 
subsequently, on August 31, filed another 
application for certification in respect of 
the employees of the Transport Company. 
There was an exchange of correspondence 
between the Board and the union about this 
matter and the result was that the union 
withdrew its second application and held 
that the six truck drivers were employees 
of the respondent Service Company. Copies 
of this correspondence between the Board 
and the union were not supplied to the 
Service Company and, in Mr. Justice Jud- 
son’s opinion, there was no obligation to 
supply them or to disclose the correspond- 
ence. 

The trial judge had found that it was the 
duty of the Board to disclose to the com- 
pany the issue raised by the union’s appli- 
cation for certification and to give the 
company an opportunity to meet it. The 
failure to meet this requirement resulted, 
in the trial judge’s opinion, in the violation 
of Section 62 (8) of the Act, which pro- 
vides that the Board “shall determine its 
own procedure, but shall in every case give 
an opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representation”. 

Mr. Justice Judson did not accept this 
contention. He noted that the duties of 
the Board are governed by the Labour 
Relations Act and regulations. He found 
no departure by the Board from the com- 
plete fulfilment of its statutory duty. The 
Board gave the company the required notice 
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of the application and advised it of its rights 
to make written submissions within ten 
days; it immediately corrected what Mr. 
Justice Judson regarded as the company’s 
feigned inability to understand what was 
going on; it made the necessary examina- 
tion of records as required by Section 12 
(2); in accordance with regulation 9 (2) 
and Section 12 (2), it prescribed the nature 
of the evidence that it required from the 
union. 

The company, on the other hand, made 
no submissions of any kind and did not 
reply to the statutory notice. It had ample 
opportunity to present evidence and make 
any representation that it wished. Instead 
it chose to ignore the procedure of the 
Board. 


According to the trial judge, there was a 
failure to disclose the issue raised. Mr. 
Justice Judson noted that the issue raised 
was perfectly plain to the union and the 
Board and he thought it was equally plain 
to the company. The Act does not impose 
on the Board the duty to open its files and 
send copies of every written or oral com- 
munication that it received in connection 
with an application. Therefore, the failure 
to do what is not required should not be 
construed as a denial of the right to be 
heard or a refusal of jurisdiction. 

Further Mr. Justice Judson added: 

My opinion is that no question of jurisdiction 
arose for the court’s consideration in this case. 
What the Board did was to make a finding of 
fact and, indeed, one that was very simple and 
obviously correct, that these six employees were 
employed by the respondent. By S. 65 of the 
Act the Board is required to determine whether 
a person is an employer or employee and this 
decision is to be final and conclusive. The 
matter, therefore, was solely within the Board’s 
jurisdiction and it is not open to judicial review. 
In making its finding of fact, the Board pro- 
ceeded exactly as it was authorized to do by 
statute. There was no refusal of jurisdiction or 
lack of jurisdiction or conduct outside or in 
excess of its jurisdiction. The matter is not 
one of jurisdiction at all. There was ample 
evidence on which the Board could make its 
finding and any other finding would have been 
surprising. All the evidence pointed to these 
employees being the employees of the respond- 
ent. Employment is a question of fact and 
depends upon contract. The internal financial 
arrangements between the respondent and the 
Transport Company were of no concern either 
to the Board or the employees. 

The Court ruled that the issue before 
the Board was entirely within the Board’s 
jurisdiction and the finding of the Board 
was not open to review by the Court. The 
appeal was allowed with costs. Labour 
Relations Board and Attorney-General of 
British Columbia and Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 580 v. 
Traders’ Service Ltd., C.C.H. Canadian La- 
bour Law Reporter, Vol. V, Nov. 26, 1958, 
No. 14, p. 11,585. 
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Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


_..declares picketing of premises where employ- 
ees not on strike is illegal; continues injunction. 


On November 12, 1953, Mr. Justice 
Coady of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia dismissed an application to dis- 
solve an anti-picketing injunction restrain- 
ing a local of the International Woodwork- 
ers from picketing a mill which was not on 
strike. 


The court ruled that when the employees 
of one company voted against the strike 
then it was illegal for the striking employees 
of another company belonging to the same 
local union to picket the non-striking prem- 
ises, particularly when the “information” 
conveyed was false. In such circumstances 
the union committed an unlawful act, 
because the object of picketing was not to 
convey information, but to induce the non- 
striking employees to quit the work, and 
to deceive the public. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 

Pacific Western Planning Mills Ltd. had 
been operating a planing mill and lumber 
yard at Quesnel, employing about 12 men. 
The company had a collective agreement 
with International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), Local No. 1-424, as the certi- 
fied bargaining agent for the company em- 
ployees. The agreement expired in August 
1952, and since then no collective agree- 
ment had been signed. The employees con- 
tinued in their employment while the 
negotiations for a new collective agreement 
were carried on between the local union and 
the company. These negotiations were not 
successful, and a conciliation officer and 
later a conciliation board were appointed, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act (1948) 
(now the Labour Relations Act (1954)). 

Local No. 1-424 was also the bargaining 
authority for the employees of some other 
lumber operators in the district, but there 
were also other locals of the same union 
representing the employees of some other 
lumber operators. 

During the negotiations and conciliation 
proceedings, various locals of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America were 
represented by the District Council of the 
union, while various lumber operators were 
represented by the Interior Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. It should be pointed 
out that had the negotiations resulted in a 
new collective agreement, each employer 
would have had to enter into the collective 


agreement with the bargaining agent repre- 
senting its employees. There was no inten- 
tion that the Association itself would enter 
into any collective bargaining agreement 
with the District Council of the union as 
the bargaining authority of all employees. 


The majority report of the conciliation 
board was rejected by the International 
Woodworkers’ union in October 1953. A 
supervised vote was taken in most of the 
operations represented by the Association. 
The vote of the employees of the plaintiff 
company was against a strike. The vote in 
another sawmill in the town of Quesnel, the 
Quesnel Sawmills Ltd., was in favour of 
a strike and the men at that plant promptly 
went out on strike, as did the employees 
in other units in the district. 


Local union 1-424, which apparently was 
the bargaining agent for the employees of 
Pacific Western Planing Mills Ltd. as well 
as for the Quesnel Sawmills Ltd., notwith- 
standing the vote of the plaintiff company’s 
employees against strike action, set up a 
picket line adjacent to the company’s prem- 
ises. The men on the picket line were the 
striking employees of the Quesnel Sawmills 
Ltd. 


The company applied for, and was 
granted, an injunction, the purpose of which 
was to restrain the local union from con- 
spiring to induce, and inducing, an illegal 
strike, and to prevent picketing of the com- 
pany’s premises. 

The union applied to the court, seeking 
a modification of that injunction, so that 
peaceful picketing might have continued. 

The issue before the court was: had local 
union 1-424 the legal right of peaceful 
picketing of the premises of the non-striking 
company, under the circumstances outlined 
above? 

In the opinion of the court, there is no 
doubt that the purpose of the picketing of 
the company’s premises was to induce or 
persuade the employees to quit work; in 
other words, to break their contract of 
employment with the company. An attempt 
to induce or persuade the company’s em- 
ployees to break their contract of employ- 
ment was per se an unlawful act, a tortious 
act. By this unlawful act, and with this 
unlawful object, the union was endeavour- 
ing to induce and persuade the company’s 
employees, who had voted against the strike 
following the reports of the Conciliation 
Board, to go on strike contrary to the pro- 
visions of Sections 30 and 33 of the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (now 
sections 47 and 50 of the Labour Relations 
Act). 


Section 47 declares that strikes and lock- 
outs are illegal unless: 

(a) The parties to the agreement, or repre- 
sentatives authorized by them in that behalf, 
have bargained collectively and have failed 


to conclude a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement; and 


(b) A Conciliation Officer’s recommenda- 

tions have been sent to the parties as provided 
in section 29 or the report of the Conciliation 
Board has been sent to the parties as provided 
in section 39, and sections 50, 51, and 52 have 
been complied with. 
Section 50 states that no strike shall be 
authorized unless a strike vote has been 
taken by secret ballot and the’ majority of 
employees voted in favour of a strike. 


The employees might have the right to 
take another vote since no collective agree- 
ment had been reached, and, if that vote 
favoured a strike, to then go on strike; but 
that was not the situation before the court. 
As matters stood at that time, a strike on 
the part of the company’s employees would 
be unlawful, and so the attempt by the 
union to persuade or induce the employees 
to commit this unlawful act was unlawful. 


Further, Mr. Justice Coady added, if 
picketing activities were permitted under 
those circumstances, these employees would 
be faced with a dilemma—either to cross 
the picket line (and this might be interpreted 
by their fellow union members as disloyalty 
to the union), or not to cross the picket 
line and to go on strike in breach of the 
provisions of the Act. 


The union, in defending the fact of 
picketing, relied on Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Trade Unions Act. Mr. Justice Coady did 
not think these sections of any assistance to 
the union under the particular circumstances 
of the case, where the purpose and act of 
the defendant union was unlawful per se. 
The purpose of picketing was not to convey 
information as contemplated by Section 3 
but to induce a breach of contract. Nor was 
there in this particular plant, any labour 
grievance or trouble, as contemplated by 
Section 4. 


Further, Mr. Justice Coady added that 
the information displayed on a placard by 
the local union was not true. That informa- 
tion was as follows: “This operation is on 
strike I.W.A. C.I.O. C.C.L.” But the oper- 
ation was not on strike, because the em- 
ployees had voted against a strike. Con- 
sequently, the information conveyed was 
intended to influence the employees to quit 
work and to deceive the public and to per- 
suade customers against doing business with 
the company. 

In the opinion of the court, the case at 
bar was clearly distinguishable from Wil- 
liams v. Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) Ltd. 
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(1951). There the information sought to be 
conveyed was true; the object or purpose 
was to further the interests of the union; 
and while the picketing extended to units 
other than the unit wherein the labour 
grievance or trouble arose, the other units 
were under the same control, operation and 
ownership as the unit where the trouble 


arose; and further, the act of the union was 
not, per se, unlawful. 

The ruling of the court was that the 
injunction against picketing should con- 
tinue. Pacific Western Planing Mills Ltd. 
y. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-424 et al. (1958) 14 D.L.R. (2), 
Part 8, p. 684. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Regulations prohibit private employment 
agencies from charging fees. Ontario amends workmen's compensation regulations 


Regulations of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, which went into force on 
January 4, prohibit private employment 
agencies from charging a fee to workers for 
finding or attempting to find jobs. 

In Ontario, the collective liability section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, pre- 
viously limited to wholesale store and ware- 
house employees, was extended to the entire 
wholesale industry. 


FEDERAL 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Provisions prohibiting private employ- 
ment agencies, with certain exceptions, from 
charging fees for finding jobs were among 
the amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations gazetted on November 
26, to take effect on January 4. 

The regulations, which are in accord with 
the spirit of the International Labour Or- 
ganization Convention No. 96 of 1949, are 
intended to prevent the exploitation of 
unemployed workers who, according to 
representations made to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, were being charged 
exorbitant fees by some operators of private 
employment agencies. They do not pro- 
hibit the operation of private employment 
agencies, nor do they prevent such agencies 
from charging a fee to employers. 

Their main effect is to make it illegal— 
except in certain specified cases—to charge 
a fee to workers for placing them in em- 
ployment. More specifically, they prohibit 
any person from carrying on any employ- 
ment agency, bureau, office or service 
through which, for gain or reward, he 
procures or offers or attempts to procure 
employment for anyone in Canada or else- 
where in any profession, business, trade, 
services or other means of livelihood, or, by 
advertisement or other means, professes to 
be able to procure or assist in procuring 
employment by providing information or 
otherwise, or provides facilities for securing 
work for any person. 
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“Gain or reward” is defined as any pay- 
ment, consideration, gratuity, or benefit, 
directly or indirectly charged, demanded, 
received or collected. 


The prohibition against charging fees to 
workers does not apply to activities con- 
nected with procuring work or employment 
for baby sitters, registered or practical 
nurses, athletes, performers, lecturers or 
entertainers, or to other fields of placement 
exempted by special or general direction of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Newspapers and other publications are also 
excluded from the regulations unless pub- 
lished wholly or mainly for the purpose of 
securing employment for workers. 

The use of any sign or other advertising 
device implying that the employment 
agency is carried on or operated on behalf 
of the federal Government, a provincial 
Government or any other government is 
expressly forbidden. 


To enable the Commission to ascertain 
whether the regulations are being complied 
with, fee-charging agencies are now required 
to keep records showing the following par- 
ticulars: the name and address of each 
person seeking employment, vocational 
guidance or other services; the name and 
address of each employer to whom a person 
seeking employment has been referred or 
who has employed someone recommended 
by the agency; the name and address of 
each person from whom a fee was de- 
manded, the amount charged and the 
nature of the services provided. 


These records are to be available for 
inspection at any reasonable time and are 
to be kept for a period of three years from 
the date of a certificate of inspection. The 
regulations further provide that an. inspector 
may enter any premises that he has reason 
to suspect are being used in contravention 
of these regulations and may make such 
examination and inquiry as he thinks 
necessary to determine whether the require- 
ments are being complied with. 


PROVINCIAL 
British Columbia Fire Marshal Act 


The regulations under the Fire Marshal 
Act governing the approval, sale, installa- 
tion and maintenance of oil-burners and 
oil-burning equipment and appliances using 
inflammable liquids as fuel were replaced 
by new regulations gazetted on October 30 
AsvE. @aReo: 177/58. 


Among other provisions, the regulations 
provide that no person may sell or install 
any oil-burner or oil-burning equipment 
that has not been approved by the Fire 
Marshal. 

Another provision states that no person 
may offer such equipment for sale unless 
he \has filed with the Fire Marshal a state- 
ment showing the name of the manufac- 
turer, together with a certificate of approval 
from an acceptable authority. 

Before giving his approval, the Fire 
Marshal may require that any oil-burner or 
oil-burning equipment be submitted to the 
CSA laboratories for testing and approval. 

With certain exceptions, no person may 
install such equipment without a written 
permit from the Fire Marshal or his author- 
ized representative. 

A fuel oil dealer may not supply oil fuel 
for use in any oil-burner without seeing that 
an installation permit has been issued. He 
must also see that the oil supplied. by him 
is of the grade for which that particular 
burner or oil-burning equipment has been 
approved. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


In British Columbia, the usual Christmas 
exemption order for the retail industry was 
gazetted on November 20, permitting retail 
store employees to work up to two hours 
in excess of the eight-hour daily limit on 
any two days during the two weeks ending 
December 27, 1958. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently rescinded Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 8 


(1948), an order which set a minimum 
wage of 80 cents an hour for radio broad- 
cast technicians. 

A later order for electronic technicians, 
No. 7 (1956), continues in effect. This 
order sets a minimum wage of $1.50 an 
hour for electronic technicians, except per- 
sons employed on radio broadcast stations. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The regulations governing the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board  super- 
annuation plan (Reg. 372 of C.R.O.) were 
amended by O. Reg. 283/58 to bring under 
the plan employees of two industrial acci- 
dent prevention associations, the Electrical 
Utilities Safety Association of Ontario and 
the Mines Accident Prevention Association 
of Ontario. The Electrical Utilities Safety 
Association of Ontario replaces the Elec- 
trical Employers’ Association of Ontario. 

Other accident prevention associations 
covered by the plan are: Class 20 Accident 
Prevention Association of Ontario; Con- 
struction Safety Association of Ontario; 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations; 
the Lumbermen’s Safety Association; the 
Ontario Highway Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation; and the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association. 

The general regulations under the Act 
(Reg. 371 of C.R.O.) were also amended 
recently by O. Reg. 288/58, gazetted on 
November 29. 

Among other changes, coverage was ex- 
tended to all employees in the wholesale 
industry, effective January 1. Previously, 
only employees in wholesale stores and 
warehouses were eligible for benefits. 

Some of the first-aid requirements were 
amended, the regulations now setting out 
the minimum equipment to be carried on 
a bus operated on a route-other than an 
urban route. 

Changes were also made in Schedule I, 
which contains the list of industries in which 
employers are liable to contribute to the 
Accident Fund, some of the industries being 
re-defined to conform with the change in 
coverage mentioned above. 


Teaching Experts 
(Continued from page 47) 


The experts said that it was essential that 
“pension arrangements permit retirement 
when the teacher is no longer able to bring 
to his work the freshness and vitality it 
requires. Further, only pension arrange- 


‘> 


ments which satisfy this condition will make 
teaching as attractive as it should be as a 
lifetime career.” 

A pension “ought to be regarded as a 
legal and moral right” and must provide 
“such protection for retired teachers and 
their families as to enable them to maintain 
substantially their former living standards”. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in October 21 per cent higher than September total 
and 14 per cent higher than number in October 1957, statistics show. Average 
number of beneficiaries during October down slightly from number in September 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in Oc- 
tober was 191,215, which was 21 per cent 
higher than the September total of 157,556 
and 14 per cent higher than the 167,363 
claims recorded in October 1957. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 31 numbered 323,530. 
This was some 41,000, or 14 per cent, higher 
than the September 30 total of 282,587. On 


October 31, 1957, claimants numbered 
268,005. 
(Claimants should not be interpreted 


either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants”. ) 

Males account for almost three quarters 
of the increased volume of claimants over 
September 30 but comprise only 51 per cent 
of the 55,500 rise in the number of claimants 
over October 1957. Males accounted for 
70 per cent of the October 31 claimants, 
almost unchanged from September 30 but 
four percentage points below the 74 per 
cent at iOctober 3ie1 957-0 

The count of females on October 31 was 
39 per cent above the October 31, 1957 
total, that of males only 14 per cent higher. 

In slightly less than three-quarters of the 
initial and renewal claims cleared during 
October the claimant was considered en- 
titled to benefit. The qualifying ratio was 
considerably lower for initial than for 
renewal claims (60 and 92 per cent, respec- 
tively), due primarily to the different pur- 
pose served by the two types of claim. Initial 
claims not entitled to benefit numbered 
42,220 cases, comprising 32,270 cases of 
insufficient contributions and 9,950 disquali- 
fications. The failure rate was 31 per cent 
for October, compared with 26 per cent for 
September and 24 per cent for October 
1957. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence o 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 220,700 during 
October, down slightly from 224,000 for 
September but up 24 per cent over the 
177,500 estimated for last October. 

October benefit payments at $20,300,000 
were only 2 per cent higher than September, 
but were 24 per cent above the $16,300,000 
paid out during October 1957. 

Weekly payments averaged $20.88 for 
October, $21.10 for September and $20.91 
for October 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,531,- 
477 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 310,636, an increase of 2,017 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 6,273 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,451 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 85 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,737 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 186 cases, 87 
against employers and 99 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,013*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$20,283,200.09 compared with $22,780,- 


521.77 in September and $22,857,359.01 in 
October 1957. Benefits paid in October 
totalled $20,225,925.74 compared with $19,- 
813,097.35 in September and $16,305,464.48 
in October 1957. The balance in the fund 
on October 31 was $643,934,049.60; on 
September 30 it was $643,876,775.25 and 
on October 31, 1957, $884,800,516.26. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1587, November 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts—The claim- 
ant, married, 27 years of age, worked as a 
part-time stenographer in the western sec- 
tion of a large city for a manufacturer of 
soft drinks from November 27, 1956, to 
March 5, 1958, when she voluntarily left 
because of the lengthy period of time she 
spent travelling to and from her work since 
she had moved to the south-east part of 
the city. Her hours of work were from 1.00 
p.m. to 5.00 p.m. five days a week and 
her salary was $25.00 a week. 


On March 12, 1958, she registered for 
employment as a stenographer and filed an 
initial application for benefit, stating that 
she was available for work from 1.00 p.m. 
to 5.00 p.m. five days a week. The insur- 
ance officer disqualified her for the period 
from March 9, 1958 to April 12, 1958 on 
the ground that she had voluntarily left the 
said employment without just cause (section 
60 (1) of the Act). 

On April 15, 1958, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit, which was 
necessary in that she had not reported to 
the local office during the period of the 
aforesaid disqualification. The claim was 
allowed. 

On May 13, 1958, the local office notified 
the claimant of an offer of full-time steady 
employment as a stenographer with a firm 
in the central part of the city, at a salary 
ranging from $45.00 to $55.00 a week. The 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work is reported to be from 
$50.00 to $57.00 a week. The hours of 
work were from 8.30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m., five 
days a week. She refused to apply for the 
employment because she was unable to 
work full-time due to domestic responsibili- 
ties. On form 493, an officer of the local 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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office commented that the claimant’s pros- 
pects of resuming her usual occupation 
were “good”. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period from May 11, 1958 to June 21, 
1958 inclusive because, in his opinion, 
she had without good cause refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employment 
(section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). He disquali- 
fied her also from May 11, 1958 on the 
ground that she was not available for work 
because she was restricting her availability 
to part-time work (section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act). He based this latter finding on deci- 
sion CUB-1290. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that it was reasonable 
to believe there were stenographic jobs 
available with working hours from 1.00 
p.m. to 5.00 p.m. inasmuch as when she 
obtained her previous position through the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, she 
had the choice of accepting that employ- 
ment or similar part-time work with another 
employer. She stated also that when she 
filed her claim for benefit she announced 
she was available for work only from 1.00 
p.m. to 5.00 p.m. and it was not until after 
she had received benefit for three weeks 
that she was informed she no longer quali- 
fied therefor. 


The claimant attended the hearing of 
her case by a board of referees in Ottawa 
on June 5, 1958. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, maintained both disqualifi- 
cations and disallowed the appeal. 


In a memorandum to the insurance officer 
dated August 13, 1958, the Supervisor of 
the Women’s Division of the local office 
of the Commission stated that the possi- 
bilities of the claimant obtaining work as 
a part-time stenographer were fair but if 
she placed restrictions on her availability “it 
becomes more difficult”, that the Women’s 
Division usually had one part-time position 
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on hand and that there were not too many 
women seeking part-time stenographic work. 
She added that the officer who completed 
Form UIC 493 (Report of offer of employ- 
ment) in respect to the claimant was no 
longer with the Women’s Division. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, stating, inter alia, that the 
information contained in the record of 
proceedings was in some respects mislead- 
ing, especially with regard to the circum- 
stances under which she had left her former 
job. She stated also that when she ex- 
pressed in writing her reasons for not 
accepting the offer of the said full-time 
employment, she was advised that by so 
doing she would not jeopardize her entitle- 
ment to benefit. She mentioned also that 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
had found part-time work for her but she 
had been unsuccessful in obtaining it. 


Considerations and Conclusions: In deci- 
sion CUB-782, the Umpire found that a 
married woman who had been employed 
for 12 months on a part-time basis had, 
after four months of unemployment, refused 
without good cause to apply for continuing 
full-time employment. She had done so 
because of domestic responsibilities, and as 
the local office had reported that no part- 
time work was available in the area, the 
Umpire found also that the claimant had 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work. 


In that decision also, the Umpire referred 
to CUB-486, which deals with the case of 
a married woman who had been employed 
in a small town (population 3,013) as a 
part-time waitress for less than four months 
and, after approximately three months of 
unemployment, refused fulltime employ- 
ment in the same occupation because of 
domestic responsibilities. There was evi- 
dence that the local office had not had, for 
some considerable time, any orders for 
part-time work of the kind which the 
claimant desired, and she was found to be 
not available for work. In that decision 
the Umpire stated “The answer to the 
question as to whether a claimant may 
insist upon accepting only work of a pat- 
tern similar to that which he previously 
followed depends upon the length of his 
unemployment, the possibilities of obtaining 
work of such a pattern in the district and 
all the other circumstances of his case.” 

In the present case, the claimant, who 
resides in a large city, was employed as 
a part-time stenographer for 15 months. 
She had been unemployed for approx- 
imately two months when she was offered 
full-time employment of a continuing nature 
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in her usual occupation, which she refused 
to apply for because of domestic respon- 
sibilities. The evidence showed that the 
possibilities of the claimant obtaining work 
as a part-time stenographer were at least 
fair and her reason for voluntarily leaving 
her previous employment was not con- 
sidered to be restrictive enough to justify a 
disqualification for non-availability. It seems 
to me that, under these circumstances, the 
disqualifications imposed by the insurance 
officer under sections 59 (1) and 54 (2) (a) 
of the Act were premature. 

I consequently decide that the claimant 
has shown good cause for refusing to apply 
for the employment offered and that she 
has also proved that she was available for 
work. 

The present case must be distinguished 
from decision CUB-1290, on which the 
insurance officer based the disqualification 
for non-availability. In the latter case, an 
employee, after an idleness of nine months, 
restricted her employability to part-time 
employment of a lighter nature than that 
in which she had been previously engaged. 
Here, the claimant, after a period of unem- 
ployment of two months, was available for 
part-time work in her customary occupa- 
tion. 


The claimant’s appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1589, November 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant worked as a steamfitter foreman for 
Fred Welsh and Son Limited, Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors, Vancouver, B.C., 
from 1952 to April 30, 1958, on which 
date he lost his employment by reason of 
a general stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute between the employees, represented 
by the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry, Local 170, apd the Plumb- 
ing and Heating Contractors in British 
Columbia. 

On May 1, 1958, he filed an initial appli- 
cation for benefit and the insurance officer 
disqualified him for the duration of the 
said stoppage of work (section 63 of the 
Act). : 

He subsequently became temporarily em- 
ployed as a steamfitting instructor at the 
Vancouver Vocational Institute, Vancouver, 
B.C., for the period June 12, 1958 to July 
31, 1958, as the permanent steamfitting 
instructor was on vacation. The work con- 
sisted of teaching apprentices during day 
classes. 

On July 31, 1958, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit. The insur- 
ance officer, however, was of the opinion 
that notwithstanding the latter-mentioned 


temporary employment the claimant had 
failed to prove that he had become bona 
fide employed elsewhere in his usual occu- 
pation or that he had become regularly 
engaged in some other occupation and 
therefore the disqualification imposed under 
section 63 of the Act continued in effect. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that the employment 
as an instructor in steamfitting was in his 
usual occupation and was one to which his 
union had referred him because of his 
previous experience in teaching. He said 
also that he had been instructing at night 
school sessions in steamfitting for the past 
two years. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver, B.C., on September 9, 1958. 
The claimant and the assistant business 
agent of the union were present at the 
hearing and gave evidence. During the 
course of the hearing it was stated that the 
temporary position which the claimant took 
at the Vancouver Vocational Institute was 
not created specially for the emergency but 
was part of a regular course of instruction 
for apprentices of the aforementioned union; 
that the union was regularly called upon 
to supply instructors for this course; that 
the class the claimant was teaching had 
been in existence prior to his temporarily 
substituting for the regular instructor who 
was on vacation. It was further contended 
by the claimant and the union representative 
that he, the claimant, had previously been 
retained as an instructor and that he was 
to be again employed at the fall and winter 
night classes which were about to com- 
mence at the Institute. The board, after 
reviewing the Umpire’s decisions to which it 
had been referred by the insurance officer, 
viz., CUB-478 as well as CUB-1148, and 
having taken into consideration the evi- 
dence produced at the hearing, was of the 
unanimous opinion that the claimant was 
entitled to relief from disqualification under 
section 63 (1) (b) of the Act and that he 
became regularly engaged in an occupation 
so close to his own as for all practical 
purposes to be the same. The board, there- 
fore, allowed the appeal and terminated the 
disqualification as of July 27, 1958. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, stating, inter alia, that although he 
agreed with the board of referees that the 
claimant’s employment was “bona fide” as 
this term is explained in decision CUB- 
1148, he contended that the board erred in 
deciding it was “in the occupation which 
the claimant usually follows” and while 
there was no clear guidance on this point 
in Canadian jurisprudence, he drew atten- 
tion to jurisprudence laid down in certain 


‘ British decisions in support of his argu- 


ment. He submitted that the nature of 
the claimant’s usual occupation as steam- 
fitter foreman on construction projects was 
substantially different from that of an 
instructor in a trade school and the general 
similarity arising out of the subject matter 
involved (steamfitting) does not make these 
two occupations the same. He maintained, 
that even though the claimant had been 
employed in the past two years as an instruc- 
tor of evening classes and expected to con- 
tinue in the same capacity this year it does 
not follow that the occupation he usually 
follows is that of instructor, inasmuch as he 
was performing this work in the past as a 
spare-time job while he was carrying on 
his regular occupation. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that, during the stoppage of 
work, the claimant, whose usual occupation 
was that’ of a steamfitter foreman, secured 
employment as a steamfitter instructor from 
June 12 to July 31, 1958, that is, during 
the temporary absence of the permanent 
instructor. 


The insurance officer has submitted in 
his appeal that the nature of the occupation 
of steamfitter foreman on construction pro- 
jects appeared to be “substantially different” 
from that of a steamfitter instructor in a 
trade school, but he has not explained in 
what respects and to what extent he con- 
sidered that the two occupations substan- 
tially differed. 


On the other hand, the board of referees 
were of the unanimous opinion that the 
claimant had become regularly engaged in 
an occupation so close to his own as for all 
practical purposes to be the same. 


My own view.of the matter is that 
the claimant was using the same skill some- 
times as a steamfitter foreman and some- 
times as a steamfitter instructor and that 
nothing in the evidence indicates that one 
occupation was substantially different from 
the other. It is at least doubtful if any 
essential difference existed and I am there- 
fore prepared to resolve any such doubt 
in favour of the claimant. 

The insurance officer has submitted also, 
and I agree, that the claimant’s employment 
as a steamfitter instructor was bona fide 
employment according to the jurisprudence 
established in CUB-1148. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence shows that the claimant’s 
employment as a steamfitter instructor was 
under a contract of service and that, even 
though it was temporary, it was nevertheless 
undertaken in good faith and not for the 
purpose of evading disqualification. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 168 -wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of thé federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 225 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production’. eee 66 $ 278,260.00 
Post ‘Office. 2.53.2 pee eee eee 12 171,477.51 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ..........00...0...... 1 139,488.60 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province jn which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November’ 


During November the sum of $6,666.97 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 190 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Newport Corners N S: Windsor Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Shearwater N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of masonry school. Valcartier 
P Q: Tri-Bec Inc, installation of electrical distribution system for school & housing units. 
Clinton Ont: Frank van Bussel & Sons, construction of extension to school. Petawawa 
Ont: Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd, construction of school; Dell Construction Co, construction 
of housing units. Toronto Ont: Hurley Gregoris Construction, construction of row housing 
units & semi-detached units at Lawrence Heights. Aldergrove B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Belmont Park B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction 
of housing units & services. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Ludger Lepage et Fils Ltee, construction of superin- 
tendent’s office. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifier Construction Ltd, roof repairs to 
Moose Fort IRS. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, erection 
of prefabricated one classroom school, Serpent River Indian day school, Cutler. Nelson 
River Indian Agency Man: Emery Bros Ltd, construction of power plant bldg & installation 
of diesel electric generating equipment at Oxford House Indian day school; Emery Bros 
Ltd, construction of power plant bldg & installation of diesel electric generating equipment 
at Split Lake Indian day school. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Humphrey Aluminum 
Window Co, supply & installation of new storm sash & screens, Muscowequan IRS. 
Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: Edmonton Construtcion Ltd, erection of clerk’s residence 
at Fort Chipewyan. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Thos Koziak, construction of teacher’s 
residence, St Paul’s IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian day school, residence & water supply & 
sewage disposal system, Goodfish Lake Indian Reserve. Babine Indian Agency B C: Stewart 
& Slade Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian day school, power house & teacher’s 
residence. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: Moore Electric, rewiring of Kuper Island IRS; 
R H Ormond (1953) Ltd, improvements to bathroom facilities, Kuper Island IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Canadian National Railways, *construction of railway spur to 
serve bulk fuel storage compound. Dartmouth N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, supply & 
erection of prefabricated steel bldg & installation of antennae masts & power supply, 
Hartlan Park; Construction Equipment Co Ltd, supply, fabrication & installation of steel 
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docking float, RCNAD; A D Ross & Co Ltd, erection of transformer sub-station, etc. 
Greenwood N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, modifications to primary power distribution system, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: C F Cox Ltd, re-roofing of barrack block “A”, HMCS 
“Siadacona”. Chatham N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
aircraft parking ramp, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: L M Welter Ltd, drainage of 
power & communication manholes, RCEME area. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of sgts’ quarters & mess & outside services. Cobourg Ont: 
Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, construction of combined all ranks quarters, mess, cafeteria 
bldg, & outside services. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of skating 
rink bldg, RMC. Petawawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, erection & finishing of steel 
prefabricated garage, RCE; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of fire hall & outside 
services. Rockcliffe Ont: Alex I Garvock Ltd, construction of canteen bldg & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to sewage treatment plant, well pumphouse, sewage pumping station, storm & 
sanitary sewers, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of bldgs, Air Force Refuelling Base. Camp Shilo Man: Borger Bros Ltd, improvements 
to water distribution system. 


Building and Maintenance 


Valcartier P Q: Tri-Bec Inc, renovations to electrical distribution system. Vancouver 
B C: City Construction Co Ltd, widening & paving of access lanes in PMQ’s area. 


Department of Defence Production 


Sydney N S: Martell’s Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of roads, driveways & parking 
areas, RCAF Station. Bouchard P Q: Blainville Welding & Supply Inc, supply & installa- 
tion of feedwater deaerating heater at Military Camp. Farnham P Q: Jean Louis Cleroux 
Excavation, surface drainage, Military Camp area. Quebec P Q: Henri Herbert Inc, 
re-roofing of RC Chapel, La Citadelle. Westmount P Q: Atlas Flooring Co, installation 
of hardwood flooring, Armoury Drill Hall. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction Ltd, renewal 
of sidewalks, curbs, gutters, catchbasins & rainwater leaders, Bldg B2, Artillery Park, CASC. 
Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of office within Bldg No 27, HMC 
Dockyard. Vancouver B C: Floormat Ltd, resurfacing asphalt tile floors in corridors & 
on stairways of Bldg No 104, North Jericho. 


National Harbours Board 


_ Montreal P Q: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, widening upstream side of Jacques Cartier 
Bridge; A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of Gallery 555 & extension to Gallery 48. 


Department of National Revenue 


Windygates Man: G L Holmes, construction of office bldg & alterations to existing 
me Elmore Sask: F A France Construction Co, construction of customs-excise residence 
garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Bell Island Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf extension 
& shed. Garnish Nfld: George T Dixon Ltd, construction of post office. Port Rexton 
Nfld: John R Piercey, construction of post office. Port Saunders Nfld: Spracklin & Reid 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Spaniard’s Bay Nfld: Mark Gosse & 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Terra Nova National Park, Nfld: Canadian Machinery 
& Industry Construction Ltd, construction of South West Brook concrete arch culvert, 
mile 2.3 & Salton’s Brook concrete arch culvert, mile 4.6, Trans-Canada Highway; Grant 
Mills Ltd, construction of Big Brook Creek Bridge, mile 7.6 & Bread Cove Brook arch 
culvert, mile 12.0. Antigonish N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, general Tepairs to 
federal bldg. Arrow Point N S: Duncan A Maclsaac, breakwater repairs. Bailey’s Brook 
N S: Joseph Almon, harbour improvements. Brooklyn N S: Acadia Construction Ltd 
construction of post office. Chapel Cove N S:L G & M H Smith Ltd, groyne repairs. 
Chester (Back Harbour) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of wharf. Chester 
Basin N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Clarkes Harbour N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, breakwater improvements. Dennis Point N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd 
harbour improvements. Digby N S: Vernon C Woodworth, construction of federal bldg. 
Eastern Passage N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, levelling of breakwater. Finlay 
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Point N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, breakwater repairs. Forbes Point N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, breakwater extension. McKay’s Point N S: MacDonald, MacDonald, 
MacDonald & MacDonald, wharf construction. Middle Musquodoboit N S: Owen Fisher, 
construction of post office. Newport N S: Harry Hines, construction of post office. Pictou 
N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, repairs to pier (Pier C). Port Morien N S: M C Campbell 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Rose Bay N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
construction of wharf. St. Catherine's River N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
extension. South Side (Donald’s Head) N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, sea wall repairs 
(rock talus). Waterville N S: Avon Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Bristol N B: Steele & Co Ltd, construction of post office. Canterbury N B: Coronet Paving 
Ltd, construction of post office. Edmundston N B: Guay Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Fredericton N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting 
Co Ltd, repairs to stonework, re-pointing & flashing work, federal bldg. Harvey Station 
N B: Steel & Co Ltd, construction of post office. Lorneville N B: Fundy Contractors 
Lid, harbour improvements. Norton N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post 
office. St. Andrews N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of wharf, land- 
ing & concrete walls. Saint John N B: C B George Ltd, construction of parking areas, 
Lancaster Hospital. Salisbury N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post office. 
Baie des Sables P Q: J Israel Masse, construction of protection wall. Bonaventure Island 
P Q: J E Keays, construction of landing extension. Contrecoeur P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, 
construction of retaining wall. East Broughton P Q: Herve Lessard & Siegefroid Labrecque, 
construction of post office. Hebertville P Q: J A Simard, construction of post office. Lac 
au Saumon P Q: Arthur Morin, construction of post office. Lauzon P Q: Antonio Bureau 
Inc, installation of aluminum windows, Champlain Dry Dock; Roland Dumont, construc- 
tion of concrete wall, Champlain Dry Dock. Montreal P Q: Connolly & Twizell 
(Sprinklers) Ltd, installation of sprinkler system in Postal Station “G”. Port Daniel P QO: 
J W Journeaux, construction of protection wall. Riviere aux Rats P Q: Ferdinand Ger- 
main, wharf repairs. Ruisseau Leblanc P Q: Adeodat Poirier, wharf repairs. Ste Agathe 
des Monts P Q: Henri Louis Martel, construction of wharf. St Ambroise P Q: J A Simard, 
construction of post office. Ste Anne de Bellevue P Q: Eureka Construction Inc, addition 
& alterations, federal bldg. St Charles Sur Richelieu P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction 
of protection works. St Coeur de Marie P Q: Alberic Boivin, construction of slipway. 
St Denis Sur Richelieu P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of protection works. St Ours 
P Q: Vadeboncoeur Construction Inc, construction of protection wall. St Paul L’Ermite 
P Q:J R Robillard Ltd, restoration of No 1 Hostelry. St Sulpice P Q: Emilien Lafortune,, 
construction of wharf extension. Shawinigan P Q: C Jobin Ltee, construction of federal 
bldg. Ayton Ont: Telford Gerhardt, construction of post office. Grand Bend Ont: Dean 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (steel sheet pile wall). Hanmer Ont: Founda- 
tion Co of Ontario Ltd, construction of post office. Hastings Ont: Evan S Martin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office. Kingston Ont: T L Smith Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations & repairs, Old Post Office Bldg. Midland Ont: Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing 
of government wharf. Ottawa Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, re-roofing-of Nos 2 & 3 Temporary 
Bldgs; Edge Ltd, installation of additional distilled water & gas outlets on laboratory 
benches, Laboratory of Hygiene, Tunney’s Park; J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of 
Commonwealth Air Force Memorial, Green Island; George A Crain & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of Post Office Department Administration Bldg, Riverside Drive; Sanco Ltd, interior 
cleaning, Trade & Commerce Bldg; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to wash- 
room, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; J E Copeland Co Ltd, alterations, RCMP Head- 
quarters Bldg; Gillen Engineering & Construction Ltd, construction of implement & 
nursery storage bldg, Central Experimental Farm; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general 
repairs, National Research Council Bldg; J E Copeland Co Ltd, exterior alterations, 
repairs & painting, Jackson Bldg & Annex; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sound equipment room and booth for translators, House of Commons, 
Parliament Bldgs. Ozterville Ont: Gilvesy Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Port Bruce Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. Sutton (Black River) 
Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, Stage II. Thornbury 
Ont: Carman Lougheed, construction of post office. Toronto Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) 
Ltd, addition & alterations, Postal Station “Q”; Willard & Bluj, painting & plaster repairs, 
Prudential House. Wyoming Ont: Shetler Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Gladstone Man: G Peterson Construction, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Winnipeg Man: Fraser Construction Co Ltd, construction of NCO’s married quarters. 
Frobisher Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction of post office. Meadow 
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Lake Sask: Olaf Lidfors, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Watson Sask: Little- 
Borland & Co Ltd, construction of post office. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of postal terminal. Carway Alta: Standard Gravel 
& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, paving Customs & Immigration port of entry. High River Alta: 
Oland Construction Ltd, construction of addition, federal bldg. Lac La Biche Alta: 
Jacob Brost, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of motor launch floats; Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of floats, HMC “Naden”. Ganges B C: Peerless Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Kincolith B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, con- 
struction of approach & floats. New Westminster B C: Fred Welsh & Son Ltd, addition 
to ventilation system, federal bldg. 100 Mile House B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. near Penticton B C: Sorensen Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of radio astronomy station. Prince Rupert (Sourdough Bay) B C: 
Eby & Sons Ltd, boat grid construction. Sointula (Rough Bay) B C: Granby Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, breakwater construction. Vancouver B C: V B Johnson, landscaping, 
Forest Products Laboratory, UBC; Mott Electric Ltd, electrical extension, False Creek 
Fishing Harbour. Victoria B C: Old Country Decorators Ltd, interior & exterior painting 
& repairs, federal bldg. Wellington B C: W J Dick Construction, construction of post 
office. Winter Harbour B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, float repairs. Cambridge 
Bay NWT: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, plumbing & heating installation in school & two 
houses. Fort McPherson NWT: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, heating & plumbing installa- 
tion in various residences. Fort Resolution NWT: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, heating 
& plumbing work at school, teacherage & RCMP married quarters. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: C C McDonald, installation of water tank, federal bldg. Yarmouth N S: 
Rodney Construction Ltd, construction of fence, federal bldg. Matane Harbour P Q: 
Cote & Demers, dredging. Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, alterations at 150 St Paul St. 
Val D’Or P Q: Desrochers & Lamothe, alterations to federal bldg. Frenchman’s Bay Ont: 
Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Hanover Ont: Louis Eckensweiller, plaster repairs, 
federal bldg. Lindsay Ont: L T Braunton & Co, basement repairs, federal bldg. Ottawa 
Ont: Capital Tile & Flooring, laying linoleum, No 5 Temporary Bldg; Unida Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, installation of hot water system, No 6 Temporary Bldg; G R Hemming, 
electrical repairs, Forest Laboratory, Montreal Road; Rene Cleroux, plumbing repairs, 238 
Sparks St; Rene Cleroux, plumbing repairs, Rideau Hall; Fournier Van & Storage, moving 
departments from Jackson Bldg; Fred Guy & Son, moving departments from Jackson Bldg; 
Jas C Curry Ltd, moving departments from Jackson Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, repairs to step, Centre Block; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of refrigeration units, 
Victoria Museum; James Paterson & Son, renovations to “A” bldg, Cartier Square; Roy 
Soderlind & Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning unit, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; 
Rene Cleroux, plumbing work, Laboratory, Tunney’s Park; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, 
installation of additional strainer, Fuel Testing Laboratory; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, altera- 
tions to Veterans Memorial Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co, roof repairs, Garland 
Bldg; F G Bowie & Sons Ltd, installation of new light fixtures, Parliamentary Library; 
Leopold Beaudoin Construction Co, construction of catwalks, Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, installation of foot scrapers, Veterans Memorial Bldg; 
Andrews Bros Construction Ltd, alterations to Norlite Bldg. St Clair River Ont: Whalen 
Bros, dredging. Sault Ste Marie Ont: George Stone & Sons, alterations to old federal 
bldg. Woodstock Ont: Brock L Snell, lighting improvements, federal bldg. Emerson Man: 
Red River Construction. Co, extension of water lines, Customs Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: 
Wheaton Electric, installation of block heater outlets, Agriculture Laboratory. Fraser 
River (Morey Channel) B C: Sagra Shipping & Towing Ltd, dredging. Thetis-Kuper 
Islands B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, dredging. Whitehorse Y T: Yukon Sheet Metal Works, 
installation of air filters, federal bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section P Q: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, second stage construction, Montreal South 
sewage pumping station; Edouard Monette Ltd, drainage works, Municipality of Caughna- 
waga. Soulanges Section P Q: McNamara (Que) Ltd, construction of snubbing wharf, 
Upper Beauharnois Lock. International Rapids Section Ont: C A Pitts Contractor Ltd 
excavation, Cornwall Island North Channel & completion of Regulating Channel Inter- 
national Rapids Section; C A Pitts Contractor Ltd, construction of base of pier 6S 
Cornwall Island, North Channel Bridge; Harvey Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
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dyke closure across abandoned Gallop Canal, Iroquois Lock. Welland Ship Canal Ont: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *supply & operation of dredging plant—Station 710-+00 to 1231+ -00. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Alderice J & J Alfred Bourque, construction of VOR bldg & related 
works. Ellis Bay (Anticosti Is) P Q: Arthur Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, construction 
of power house. Father’s Point P Q: Adrien Berube, construction of garage. Grindstone 
(Magdalen Is) P Q: Alderice J & J Alfred Bourque, construction of remote transmitter 
bldg & related work. House Harbour P Q: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. Montreal P Q: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of entrance 
roadways, Airport. West Point (Anticosti Is) P OQ: Arthur Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, 
construction of power house. Malton Ont: Peacock & McQuigge Ltd, bulk excavation & 
site drainage, Air Terminal Bldg, Toronto International Airport. Windsor Ont: F J Fitch, 
cleaning, air terminal bldgs, Airport. Brandon Man: Lamb & Murray, construction of 
lighting facilities, Airport; Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of airport lighting facili- 
ties. Neepawa Man: M Dunsmore, construction of dwelling & related work, Airport. 
Regina Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work, Airport. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, additional 
airport development; D L Guthrie Construction, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldgs & related work, Third Lake & Crossfields. Lethbridge Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co 
Ltd, construction of high intensity runway & approach lighting, Airport. Carmi B C: Howe 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg. Smithers B C: Stange Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg, Airport. Aklavik NWT: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, prefabrication, erection & construction of seven bldgs. 


Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 57) 


The company stated that its view was 
that, with its right to operate the way- 
freight assignment in the manner it had 
since 1953, and considering that the com- 
bined legs of the run brought it outside 
the scope of the road switcher rule, the 
claim of the employees was unfounded. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 711—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of a conductor for 25 
minutes final terminal time for time spent 
completing reports and making cash remit- 
tance after arrival at the terminal. 

A conductor on the Toronto-Montreal 
run claimed 25 minutes final terminal time 
on three dates to cover completion of his 


reports and the making out of his cash 
remittances after the train’s arrival at 
Montreal. 

The company denied the claim on the 
ground that this work constituted part of the 
normal duties of a conductor, and, further, 
that the article of the agreement under 
which the claim was made does not apply 
to conductors because conductors were given 
a wage adjustment in 1929 that, in effect, 
“included compensation for performing this 
type of service as part of their regular 
duties”. 

The Brotherhood countered with the 
argument that the 1929 wage increase had 
no bearing on the rule in the agreement, 
which was negotiated 25 years later and 
became effective in 1954. 

The Board sustained the 
contention. 


employees’ 


Recent Plans Give Right to Postpone Retirement Till 68 


Several union-negotiated pension plans under which an employee can claim a 
full-scale pension at age 65, but which also give him the right to defer his retirement 
to age 68, have recently been introduced in Canadian industry, according to William M. 


Mercer Limited. 


Denis George, an actuarial expert with the company, noted that “from the employee’s 
point of view” medical science has so advanced in recent years that men aged .65 are 


still both physically and mentally fit. 


“The abrupt change from active employment to idle retirement,’ he said, “is one 


which can cause a severe mental disturbance. 


pletely overcome this disturbance.” 
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No preparation for retirement can com- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


November 1958 


During November, 25,398 workers in 
Canada were involved in 49 work stoppages 
resulting in a time loss of 257,525 man- 
days. Although the number of work stop- 
pages remained almost unchanged from the 
previous month, the number of workers 
involved decreased by approximately 15,000 
and the number of man-days lost by more 
than 550,000*. 

These substantial declines were mainly 
due to the termination, at the beginning 
of November, of two large work stoppages: 
the strike of 8,000 steelworkers in Hamilton 
and the dispute involving 15,000 construc- 
tion workers in Toronto. During November, 
the strike of 11,000 workers employed 
by the International Nickel Company of 
Canada in Sudbury and Port Colborne 
caused more than two thirds of the total 
time loss for the month. 

Of the 49 work stoppages in progress 
during November, 19 involved 100 or more 
workers. Seven of the 19 larger work 
stoppages started prior to November and 
three of these were still in progress at the 
end of the month. Of the 12 larger stop- 
pages that started during November, seven 


were still in progress at the end of the 
month. 


* Table G-1 at the back of this issue com- 
pares, on a monthly basis, the number of 
strikes and lockouts in existence during 1958 
and 1957. The approximate number of work- 
ers involved and the time loss resulting are 
also compared on a monthly basis and the 
numbers of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages involving 100 or more workers in 
existence during November 1958. The approx- 
imate time loss, together with the number 
of workers involved, is indicated for each 
stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details 
include such information as the dates on 
which the stoppages began and ended and 
the industries in which they occurred. 


again 


time loss 
unevenly distributed among Canada’s prov- 


In November, was 
inces. More than three quarters of the 
total number of man-days lost during the 
month was recorded in Ontario, and the 
strike of 11,000 Inco employees caused 
more than four fifths of the total time loss 
in the province. In Nova Scotia, where work 
stoppages resulted in a time loss of over 
16,000 man-days, a settlement was reached 
leading to the termination on November 20 
of the year-long strike of quarry workers 
in Wentworth and Hantsport. 


Work stoppages were also reported from 
many other provinces but in none of these 
did the number of man-days lost exceed the 
15,000 mark. 


Table I-NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY INDUSTRY, NO- 
VEMBER, 1958. 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 

Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
Toveiney in cease 2 395 4,650 
Mining osrssccteeeeis 7 13,034 193,570 
Manufacturing . 23 10,327 44,495 
Construction 6 880 9,205 
Transportation . 8 667 3,990 
TraGe wis ciecelesre 3 95 1,615 


Table 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY PROVINCE, NO- 
VEMBER, 1958. 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Nova Scotia .... 7 1,709 16,600 
QUebeCi. aisles 9 1,570 13,190 
Ontario. ceux 19 20,064 208,645 
Manitobal sr -cne il 80 160 
Alberta Poteet. cfelot 2 399 7,690 
British Columbia 10 1,486 10,700 
More than one 
Province. o.0 6 1 90 540 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 67) 


I therefore decide that the claimant has 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in 
the occupation which he usually follows 
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within the meaning of section 63 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


The insurance officer’s appeal is dismissed. 


PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, December 1958 


A 0.8-per-cent decrease in the food index 
resulted in a decline of 0.1 per cent in the 
consumer price index (1949=100), from 
126.3 to 126.2, between the beginning of 
November and the beginning of December 
1958*. It was the first drop in the index 
since July 1958; but the December index 
is still 2.5 per cent above the level a year 
earlier. 


Each of the other four group indexes 
recorded some upward movement. 


The decline of 0.8 per cent in the food 
index, from 123.2 to 122.2, occurred as 
sharply lower prices were reported for eggs, 
oranges and grapefruit, and lesser price 
declines for pork, chicken, bananas and 
canned fruits. Beef prices averaged 3 cents 
per pound higher and increases were also 
recorded for fresh vegetables, apples and 
butter. 


The shelter index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 139.8 to 139.9, as both the rent 
and home-ownership components advanced 
slightly. The clothing index also rose a 
fractional 0.1 per cent, from 110.4 to 
110.5, as a scatter of minor price changes 
occurred, some of which were price in- 
creases from previous month’s sale prices. 

The household operation index increased 
0.4 per cent from 121.5 to 122.0, reflecting 
mainly the effect of recent increases in 
telephone rates in eastern Canada. Prices 
were also higher for laundry, dry cleaning 
and household supplies. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose 0.2 per cent from 133.1 to 133.4, 
largely as a result of higher street car and 
bus fares in West Coast cities. 

The index one year earlier (December 
1957) was 123.1. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 118.8, shelter 136.7, 
clothing 109.9, household operation 120.6, 
and other commodities and services 128.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose in eight of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of October and 
November 19587. Increases ranged from 
a fractional 0.1 per cent in Ottawa to 0.6 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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per cent in Vancouver. Indexes in both 
St. John’s and Saskatoon-Regina recorded 
slight declines of 0.1 per cent. 


Food indexes showed mixed results as 
they rose in four cities but declined in the 
other six regional cities. The shelter index 
rose in six regional cities but remained 
unchanged in the other four. Clothing 
indexes, reflecting in some cities the move- 
ment from previous month’s sale prices, 
were up in six cities, unchanged in three 
cities and declined in St. John’s. Household 
operation indexes moved up in seven cities, 
declined in two and remained unchanged 
in Edmonton-Calgary. The other com- 
modities and services indexes rose in all 
ten regional cities mainly as a result of 
initial pricing of 1959 passenger cars. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Vancouver +0.8 to 127.5; 
Halifax +0.6 to 124.3; Montreal +0.6 to 
127.2; Saint John +0.5 to 126.7; Toronto 
+0.5 to 129.4; Winnipeg +0.3 to 123.8; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 122.7; Ottawa 
+0.1 to 126.5; St. John’s —0.1 to 112.67; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 123.0. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1958 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.7 per cent between 
October and November, moving from 226.9 
to 228.5. As well as being the largest 
increase between these two months since 
1950, this marks the highest point the index 
has reached since April 1957, when it also 
stood at 228.5. 


Six of the eight major groups advanced, 
one declined and one remained unchanged. 
The non-ferrous metals group increased 
2.8 per cent from 169.5 to 174.2. (This 
represents an increase of 3.4 per cent since 
November 1957, when the index stood at 
168.4). Iron products moved 1.2 per cent 
higher from 252.0 to 255.1, the vegetable 
products group increased 1 per cent from 
196.9 to 198.8, animal products showed 
an upward movement for the first time 
since May, moving from 245.8 to 247.5, an 
increase of 0.7 per cent, the textiles group 
index rose 0.2 per cent to 227.4 from 227.0. 
and the chemicals index advanced 0.3 per 
cent to 184.4 from 183.8. 


tOn base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949= 100 


Index 1949=100 


HOUS! 


140 


130 


oo tana l oe 
1949 1950 195] 1952 1953 


Yearly Averages 


Wood products was the only group index 
to register a downward movement in 
November, easing 0.2 per cent to 299.3 
from 299.8. 

Non-metallic minerals as a group re- 
mained at 188.2. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices rose fractionally between October 
and November, from 211.8 to 212.1. The 
eastern index dropped from 228.2 to 227.2, 
but the western total rose from 195.5 to 
197.0. 

The index of field product prices rose 
from 154.4 to 155.2, that of animal prod- 
ucts declined slightly from 269.3 to 269.1. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949100) was unchanged at 127.8 
between October and November. The non- 
residential building materials price index 
rose 0.7 per cent, from 129.8 to 130.7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose again in November 


1954 


CLOTHING 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 


after a three-month period of stability. 
Between mid-October and mid-November 
it rose 0.2 per cent to 123.9 the peak 
established in July 1958. At mid-August it 
had dropped to 123.7, where it remained 
through September and October. 

The increase resulted mainly from the 
prices of 1959 automobiles, although prices 
of most other things rose, too. The only 
noteworthy declines were in gasoline and. 
pork. 

The U.S. index a year earlier—November 
1958—was 121.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose a full 
point, from 108.4 to 109.4, between mid- 
September and mid-October 1958. It was 
the largest increase since June, when the 
rise was also one full point. One year earlier 
(October 1957) the index stood at 107.1. 


The rate of increase of West Germany’s labour force is slowing down since fewer 
young people are leaving school because of the low birth rate in the war years. Increases 
in the labour force are provided for the most part by refugees from the Soviet Zone. 


* Ok * 


: At the end of 1957, there were 36,890 persons employed by insurance companies 
in Canada. Of these, 22,500 were men and 14,390 women. Of the total, 22,710 were 
engaged on administrative work, while 14,180 were field representatives. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (nu- 
meral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 124 


Annual Reports 

1. CANADA CoUNCIL. First Annual Report 
to March 31, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 70. 

2. Fiji. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Year 1957. Suva, 
Government Press, 1958. Pp. 18. 

3. FRONTIER COLLEGE. Annual Report 
for 1957, with 1958 Supplement. Toronto, 
1958. Pp. 14. 

4. GREAT BRITAIN. COUNCIL ON PRICES, 
PRODUCTIVITY AND INCOMES. Second Report, 
August 1958. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Ppas9: 

5. NATIONAL JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE FLOUR MILLING INDustTRY. Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Report, 1956-57. London, 
1958. Pp. 68. 

6. NEw YorK (STATE). COMPTROLLER. 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Comp- 
troller on the Operation of the State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System Together with 
the Report of the Actuary on the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Valuation of its Assets and 
Liabilities as of March 31, 1957. New York, 
1958. Pp. 90. 

7. NEW ZEALAND. REHABILITATION BOARD. 
Report for the Year ended 31 March 1958. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
DA. 

8. UGANDA PROTECTORATE. LABOUR DE- 
PARTMENT. Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31st December, 1957. Entebbe, Goy- 
ernment Printer, 1958. Pp. 87. 

9. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, October 16, 1956, December 
31, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 
144. 


Automation 

10. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
Automation and Major Technological 
Change; Collective Bargaining Problems. 
Papers presented at a Conference held 
under the Auspices of the Industrial Union 


Department, AFL-CIO, April 22, 1958, 
Washington, D.C. Washington, 1958. Pp. 
45. 

Partial Contents: The Impact of Automation 
on Wages and Working Conditions in Ford- 
UAW Relationships, by Ken Bannon and Nel- 
son Samp. Job and Income Security in Railway 
Mergers and Abandonments, by Eli Oliver 
The Impact of Automation and Technological 
Change on Wages, Hours of Work and the 
Economy in General, by Elmer J. Maloy. An 
Approach to Wage Incentive Problems asso- 
ciated with Major Technological Changes in 
the Rubber Industry, by Joseph Childs and 
Ralph H. Bergmann. 

11. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Report to the Execu- 
tive Council on Survey of the Effect of 
Automation on Membership of Affiliated 
Unions. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 19. 

Automation seems to have had little or no 
adverse effect on total employment in the 
industries of the unions which replied to a 
questionnaire sent out by the CLC in February 
1957. 


12. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Studies of Automatic Technology; a Case 
Study of an Automatic Airline Reservation 
System. Washington, 1958-5 pie 2 lk 

Describes the experience of one airline which 
uses an electronic system for storing and trans- 
mitting information about airline seat reserva- 
tions. By 1959, this data-processing equipment 
will be used by almost all the leading U.S. 
airlines. 


Canada at Work 


The following eleven broadcasts were 
made in 1958 and published under the 
auspices of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Courage knows no Handicap. Pp. 4. 

About two physically-handicapped Canadian 
artists, Earl Bailey and Kathleen Hart Ellis, 
who have achieved success in spite of their 
disabilities. 

14. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
National Winter Employment Conference. 
Pp. 4. 

Includes remarks of government, business 
and labour officials on the problem of winter 
unemployment. 

15. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
INFORMATION BRANCH. Frontier College in 
Action; A. P. Norton, Information Branch, 
Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, presenting re- 
corded interviews with Dan Sudar, Frontier 
College worker-teacher at GECO Mines, 
Manitouwadge, Ont. Pp. 4. 

16. GopwiIn, JoHN E. The Story of 
Walter Callow. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Callow, who was blind and paralyzed, 
and who spent the last 20 years of his life in 
bed, invented the Callow wheel-chair motor 
coach and carried on many activities from his 
bedside. 
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17. Harrison, J. D. B. Will You Start a 
Forest Fire? Pp. 4. : 

18. MacCuisH, Roy H. Apprenticeship— 
1958 Model. Pp. 4. 

19. MacCuisH, Roy H. Stay in School, 
by Roy H. MacCuish, and others. 4 parts. 

Other speakers include Kurt R. Swinton, Ira 
G. Needles, and C. A. L. Murchison. The four 
speakers urge young people to stay in school 
until the completion of high school. 

20. McLAuGHLIN, J. A. Industry’s In- 
terest in Penitentiary Training. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Assistant Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, discusses 
the Canadian penitentiary training program. 

21. McLAuGHLIN, J. A. The Penitentiary 
Program makes the Man. Pp. 4. 

22. Norton, A. Puitip. A Blessing in 
Disguise—a Story of Rehabilitation. Pp. 4. 

This talk concerns a 27-year-old watchmaker 
who owns his own business and who has been 
paralyzed by poliomyelitis since he was 18. 

23. NorTon, A. Puitip. The Story of 
George Lafleur. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Lafleur, who is blind, is a radio “ham” 


operator, a writer of newspaper and magazine 
articles and a photographer. 


Collective Agreements 


24. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Digest of One Hundred Selected Pension 
Plans under Collective Bargaining, Winter, 
1957-58. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 71. 

The following information is given: company, 
union, and date of information; participation 
requirements; normal retirement (minimum 
requirements, service credited after normal age, 
benefit formula); illustrative monthly pensions; 
early retirement (minimum requirements, bene- 
fit formula); normal and early retirement 
benefit options; disability retirement (minimum 
requirements, benefit formula); vesting (type, 
conditions, and minimum requirements, benefit 
formula); involuntary retirement; death bene- 


fits; financing; medium of funding; and, admin- 
istration. 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Paid Vacation Provisions in Major Union 
Contracts, 1957; Prevalence, Types of 
Plans, Length of Vacations, Service and 
Work Requirements, Vacation Pay, Schedul- 
ing and Other Administrative Procedures. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 34. 

Based on a study of 1,813 agreements 
covering approximately eight million workers. 
Economic Conditions 


26. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Graphs of Growth. Edmonton, Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 1958? Pp. 32. 

27. BACKMAN, JuLEs. Labor Gains, Pro- 
ductivity and Inflation. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Michi- 
gan, 9S 7a Pp. Qi 


Discusses: “(1) the postwar rise in prices, 
money wages and real wages; (2) the nature of 
the improvement in so-called fringe benefits 
and their cost; (3) the relationship between 
increases in labor costs and gains in produc- 
tivity; (4) the annual improvement factor; (5) 
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escalator clauses; (6) the role of long-term 
contracts; and (7) the effects of labor cost 
increases on prices during prosperity as com- 
pared with recession.” 

28. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
The Consumer's Food-Buying Habits. Pro- 
ject No. 169. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1958. Pp. 175. 

A study of food shopping habits of house- 
wives in five European countries: Austria, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway. 
The object of the study is to discuss some of 
the problems in raising productivity in retail 
distribution and to show how sample survey 
techniques can be used in this field. 

29. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Some 
Notes on the United Kingdom Economy. 
London, 1958. Pp. 33. 

A brief survey of British economic condi- 
tions between 1947 and 1957. 

30. HOWLAND, ROBERT DUDLEY. Some 
Regional Aspects of Canada’s Economic 
Development. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 302. 

A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

31. ORGANIZATION FOR .EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION. Economic Conditions 
in Greece. Paris, 1958. Pp. 13. 

Covers an 18-month period ending mid-1957. 


Education 


32. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. Back- 
ground and Personality Factors associated 
with Educational and Occupational Plans 
and Careers of Ontario Grade 13 Students. 
Toronto, Dept. of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, 1957. Pp. 32. 

A study of the replies of 9,404 Grade 13 
students to a questionnaire. Contents: Per- 
sonal Factors. Family Background and In- 
fluence. School and Social Environment. School _ 
Achievement. Teachers’ Ratings on Personality 
Traits and Chances of University Success. 
Attitude towards University Attendance. 

33. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. Ontario 
Grade 13 Students: Who are they and What 
happens to them? Toronto, Department of 
Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 1957. 
leer SE 

An analysis of information obtained from 
two sets of questionnaires, one submitted to 
Grade 13 pupils and the other to teachers in 
Ontario, in February and March 1956. Con- 
tents: The Background and History of the 
Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student 
Resources. The Questionnaires. Factual Infor- 
mation from Students. Students’ Opinions, 
Judgments, and Statements of Intentions. The 
School Record. Teachers’ Ratings. School 
Factors. Summary. 

34. SMITH, WILLIAM OWEN LESTER. Edu- 
cation in Great Britain. 2d ed. London, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp2205; 

Contents: Ideals, Aims and Principles. Order 
and Diversity. Religion. The Curriculum. The 
State and the School. The Schools. Education 
and the Community. 


Industrial Relations 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 

INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. La- 
bour Relations and Working Conditions in 
Britain. Rev. March 1958. London, 1958. 
Ppi56: 
_ “The subject matter of this paper is divided 
into four parts: (1) industrial relations, cover- 
ing arrangements made by employers and work- 
ers for the negotiation of terms of employment, 
and action taken by the Government to en- 
courage, support and supplement these volun- 
tary arrangements; (2) protective legislation; 
(3) working conditions in practice; (4) human 
relations in industry.” 

36. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting, New York City, September ‘5-7, 
1957. Edited by Edwin Young. Madison, 
1958:—Pp. 341. 

Some of the topics discussed are union and 
management ties to political parties, group 
insurance plans, electronic data processing for 
industrial relations research, collectively bar- 
gained health insurance plans, trade union 
structure and policy, labor market studies, and 
trade union research. 

37. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 8TH, 1956. 
Measuring Personnel Administrative Objec- 
tives. Proceedings of the Eighth Personnel 
Management Conference at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, March 6-7, 1956. Ur- 
bana, 1956. Pp. 92. 

Conference conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Management in co-operation with the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
through the Division of University Extension. 
The speakers spoke on personnel management 
programs. Two of the talks deal with personnel 
problems in connection with automation and 
fringe benefits. 

38, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 9TH, 1957. 
Current Trends in Personnel and Industrial 
Relations. Proceedings of the Ninth Per- 
sonnel Management Conference at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, March 4 and 
5, 1957. Urbana, 1957. Pp. 95. 

Conference conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Management in co-operation with the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
through the Division of University Extensions. 
Some of the topics discussed are white-collar 
unionization, personality tests, a supervisory 
training program, and compulsory retirement. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF LaBorR STATISTICS. 
A Guide to Labor-Management Relations in 
the United States. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. 1 Volume. 

Some topics discussed are: history of the 
American labor movement; structure of the 
trade union movement; administration of na- 
tional and local unions; unionization of white- 
collar workers; the development of collective 


bargaining; grievance procedures; voluntary 
arbitration; fringe benefits under collective 
bargaining; and, industrial relations in 14 


selected industries. Also includes a glossary of 
current industrial relations terms. 


Industry—tocation 


40. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of Camrose. Pp. 18. 


41. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of Taber. Rev. ed. Pp. 19. 
Edmonton, 1958. 


Labour Organization 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND IMMIGRATION. Labour Unions in 
Canada; a Reference Paper reprinted from 
Citizen, an official publication of the De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 4. 


43. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPpoRTS. Suits 
against Labor Unions, by William R. Mc- 
Intyre. Washington, 1958. Pp. 515-528. 

Discusses two decisions handed down on 
May 26, 1958 by the U.S. Supreme Court 
which upheld the power of state courts to 
award compensatory damages in suits filed by 
workers against unions. 

44, Humpureys, B. V. Clerical Unions 
in the Civil Service. Oxford, Blackwell & 


Mott, 1958. Pp. 254. 

Describes the formation and development of 
the British Civil Service clerical unions. Dis- 
cusses the Whitley Councils, the salary prob- 
lem, and other matters. 

45, LEVITAN, SAR A. Government Regu- 
lation of Internal Union Affairs affecting 
the Rights of Members. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1958. Pp. 27. 

The author points out that those who favour 
federal regulation of internal union affairs 
advocate legislation principally in five areas: 
“7. A requirement for the secret periodic elec- 

tion of officers; 

2. The establishment of a government agency 
to hear appeals of disciplined union mem- 
bers; 

3. The prevention of undue influence into 
local union affairs by national officers, so 
as to permit the local members to choose 
their own leaders; 

4. The avoidance of conflicting interests by 
union leaders in connection with their 
duties as union representatives in collective 
bargaining; and, 

5. The disclosure of union finances to prevent 
misuse of funds and in order that members 
may be adequately informed concerning the 
financial operations of their union.” 


46. SEGAL, BENJAMIN D. Unions and 
Democracy; a Brief Account of Problems 
in Union Democracy in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Washington, The ‘Trades 
Unionist, 1957. Pp. 17. 

The author concludes that “a truly demo- 
cratic union is one that continues to fight for 
broad social issues as well as for the rights of 
its own rank and file”. 

47. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Conventions, 1958; National and 
International Unions, State Organizations. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 7. 
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48. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN 
THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD. In- 
terim Report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to S. Res. 74 and 221, 85th Congress, 
together with Individual Views. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 462. ; 

The Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management field 
heard testimony which involved five unions 
and a number of employers. As a result the 
Committee recommended legislation which 
would 1. regulate and control pension, health 
and welfare funds; 2. regulate and control 
union funds; 3. insure union democracy; 4. 
curb activities of middlemen in labor-manage- 
ment disputes; and, 5. clarify situations in 
labor-management relations where neither the 
National Labor Relations Board or a State 
or Territory agency has no jurisdiction. 


Labouring Classes 


49, AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. The Small Factory; 
Planning for Good Working Conditions. 
Melbourne, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
ike 


50. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. A 
Review of Productivity in Metal Finishing. 
London, 1958? Pp. 32. 

Outlines conditions in the metal finishing 


industry since 1950 with case studies of seven 
manufacturers. 


51. CLEGG, HUGH ARMSTRONG. The Em- 
ployers’ Challenge; a Study of the National 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Dispute of 
1957, by H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams. 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1957. Pp. 179. 

“The shipbuilding and engineering disputes 
of 1957 led to Britain’s biggest strike, in terms 
of working days lost, for more than twenty 
years.” The authors discuss the antecedents of 
the strike, the strike itself, its settlement, and 
some lessons to be learned from it. 

52. INTER-AFRICAN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
STH, LusAKA, NORTHERN RHODESIA, 1957. 
Labour; Inter-African Conference, Sth 
Meeting, Lusaka, 1957. London, Commis- 
sion for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, 1958. Pp. 228. 


The Conference dealt with the following 
topics: 1. methods of settling labour disputes; 
2. methods of wage-fixing; 3. employment of 
women; 4. vocational training; 5. social security 
(old age pensions, sickness benefits); 6. em- 
ployment services; 7. workmen’s compensation; 
8. trade unions; and 9, prevention of accidents. 


53. U.S. CoNGREss. HousE. COMMITTEE 
ON Ways AND MEANS. Emergency Ex- 
tension of Federal Unemployment Com- 
pensation Benefits. Hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, Se- 
cond Session, on H.R. 11326, H.R. US Oia 
and H.R. 11679, Bills to authorize Tem- 
porary Unemployment Benefits for In- 
dividuals who exhaust their Benefit Rights 
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under Existing State Law. March 28, 31, 
and April 1, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 389. 

The Committee examined emergency exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation benefits to 
provide for those individuals who were unem- 
ployed and who had already used up their 
benefits under the various state laws. The 
Committee also considered the question of 
financing these benefits and recommendations 
for providing for unemployed persons not 
covered by the unemployment compensation 
programs of the various states. 


United Nations 


54. CANADA. DEPT. OF EXTERNAL AF- 
FAIRS. Canada and the United Nations, 
1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 
105. 

55. UNITED NATIONS. COMMISSION ON 
Human Ricuts. Report of the Fourteenth 
Session, 10 March—3 April 1958. New 
York 1958) Ppws22 

56. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EuROPE. Annual Report, 16 
May 1957—24 April 1958. New York, 
1958. Pp. 60. 

57. UNITED NATIONS. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE Board. Annual Report for 1957. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 120. 


Wages and Hours 

58. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motor-truck Driv- 
ers and Helpers, July 1, 1957 and Trend 
1936-57. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 40. 

The information in this report covered about 
265,000 drivers and 37,000 helpers in 52 cities 
with a population of 100,000 or over, as of 
July Wy 1957: 

59. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1957 and Trend 1907-57. Washing- 
ton; G-P'O2 1958; ePp. )05 

“The information...... in this report was based 
on union scales in effect on July 1, 1957, and 
covered approximately 120,000 printing-trades 


workers in 53 cities with populations of 100,000 
or more,” 


Women 


60. Brown, EvEtYN M. Educating Eve. 
Montreal, Palm Publishers, 1957. Pp. 186. 

An account of the Quebec Family Institutes. 

61. MANCHESTER, ENG. COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Women in En- 
gineering; a Report by a Committee set 
Up sae to enquire into the Employment of 
Women Scientists and Technologists in the 
Engineering Industry in the Manchester 
Area. Manchester, 1958. Pp. 20. 

An analysis of the replies to a questionnaire 
sent out to 73 engineering firms in the Greater 
Manchester area seeking information about the 
absorption of women into these firms. 

62. WEDDELL, MARGARET. Training in 
Home Management. With chapters by Enid 
McIntosh, Esther Neville-Smith and Peggy 
Alexander. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paulie 1955 ee bPam oor 


Miscellaneous 


63. BRADEN, J. NosLe. Labor Arbitra- 
tion, Procedures and Techniques. New York, 
American Arbitration Association, 1957. 
Ppa 23) 

Based on various addresses delivered by Mr. 
Braden and revised by members of the staff 
of the American Arbitration Association. Con- 
tents: Glossary of Terms. Introduction. Two 
Fields of Arbitration. The Agreement to arbi- 
trate. A Good Arbitration Clause in Fifty 
Words. The Arbitration begins. How the 
Arbitrator is selected. Preparing for the Arbi- 
tration Hearing. How to present a Case in 
Arbitration. The Hearings, Briefs and Post- 
Hearing Procedure. The Award. The Costs of 
Arbitration. Conclusion. 


64. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Status of First Line Super- 
visors. Washington, 1958. Pp. 14. 

The topics discussed are pay policies, fringe 
benefits, responsibility and authority, communi- 


cations, and privileges and special status. The 
information in this study was submitted by 163 


executives. 
65. CANADA. CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
ORGANIZATION AND METHODS SERVICE. A 


Guide to Duplicating Processes. Ottawa, 
19585 ep. 35. 
66. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. STANDING COMMITTEE ON VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS, 1958. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
LOSS 8° vne(297 p.). 

At head of title: House of Commons. First 


session, Twenty-fourth Parliament, 1958. Wal- 
ter Dinsdale, chairman. 


67. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Farm Management in the United States; 
Report by a Group of Experts. Project No. 
3) Dambaris, OL .E.C., 1958, “Pp, 126; 


“.....deals with the principles, methods and 
techniques of farm management advisory work 
in the United States.” 


68. FLORENCE, PHILIP SARGANT. Indus- 
try and the State. London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1957. Pp. 196. 


Describes present legislation covering State 
policies towards industry in Great Britain. 
Contents: Ethics, Science and Art of State 
Policy in Industry. Fourteen Decades of State 
Policy in Industry. State Defence from Exploi- 
tation. Participation of State with Industry. 
State Information, Services and _ Palliatives. 
State Operation of Industry. State Control over 
Industry. 


69. LOWEN, WALTER ALBERT. You and 
Your Job. ist ed. New York, Greystone 
Bessa 9) Sue pse2o Ls 
_ The author is a job counsellor specializing 
in executive placement. He describes, among 
other things, how to improve one’s job, how 
to write job applications and resumes, how to 
behave at an interview and how to conduct 
oneself during the early weeks on the new job. 


70. U.S. CHILDREN’s BuREAU. Youth 
Groups in Conflict; a Report of a Confer- 
ence, compiled and written by Mary E. 
Blake. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 52. 


Report of a conference on juvenile delin- 
quency sponsored by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
in May, 1957. 


71. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE. Problems of the Railroads; Report 
of the Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 27. 


The Subcommittee discovered during its 
investigation of the railroad position in the 
U.S. that railroads no longer had a monopoly 
in the transportation field; railroads’ share of 
freight and passenger traffic had declined be- 
tween 1929 and 1956; railroad employment had 
declined by about a million between 1923 and 
1958; and, the railroads are in a poor financial 
position. The Subcommittee suggested means 
of helping the railroads. 


ILO Publishes Survey of Labour Problems in Africa 


A survey of labour problems and policies 
in Africa, covering the whole continent 
south of the Sahara, has just been pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office 
under the title African Labour Survey. 

After a preliminary description of con- 
ditions in the territory concerning climate, 
geography, population density, material 
resources, customs, historical development, 
and present-day social conditions, the book 
deals in turn with agriculture, community 
development, manpower and employment, 
productivity, vocational training, freedom 
of association and industrial relations, 
wages, recruitment, contracts of employ- 
ment and conditions of work, occupational 
safety and health, social security, housing, 
the co-operative movement, labour admin- 
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istration and inspection, and the application 
of internationally agreed labour standards. 

Appendices give standards and recom- 
mendations of the ILO and other organiza- 
tions, a reference list of labour legislation, 
additional statistics, a bibliography giving 
the main sources of information on Africa 
and the more important sources of back- 
ground material, and an explanatory note 
on the Commission for Technical Co-opera- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara, the 
Inter-African Labour Institute and the 
Inter-African Labour Conference. 

The cloth-bound book of more than 700 
pages, which is No. 48 in the New Series 
of the ILO’s Studies and Reports, may be 
obtained from the Canada Branch of the 
ILO at $5 per copy, with the usual dis- 
counts for orders in quantity. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income abe 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices ae 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts.... 
Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


NOTE—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line 
with population estimates based on the 1956 Census; consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 
are not strictly comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those 
earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear in the forthcoming DBS 
Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 18, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


PE. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S Que. 
N.B. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexescetia Ujodeaieptocknc ties oer 6,177 118 434 1,743 
A sriculturall,.ae@scemduarten cee ae aoe 742 * 64 171 
Non-Agriculttirale coerce 5,485 116 370 1,572 
Males ssa. tc torrie sae ncetone acta oie ee ateele e 4,638 98 337 1,813 
Apriculturul,.it,..0jacthae noi aneeae nee 678 * 58 159 
Non-Agricuituralie,. seeteno: amen 3,960 96 279 1,154 
Memes tok co siscarsiehe<\crataiete slotsia erotaetentie stare 1,539 20 97 430 
Agriculturalencictiescasce tir emeren ee 64 s bs 12 
Non-Apricilturally,.: osscusecsene. caer 1,475 20 91 418 
BAIT EA GOB scone ateleic spore die seaere ee ER eee 6,177 118 434 1,743 
L419 Wearstccu vik tie ioc aetna 569 15 45 209 
ROOF VERT, chu ating ce cee ee ioe 778 19 56 252 
20 AE VATE. ,..cics cde Seisipacciaeen neon 2,865 54 184 797 
40-64 VOArBs on bases eee eee 1, 731 29 127 435 
234 * 22 50 
5, 864 98 407 1, 635 
4,375 79 312 1,224 
1, 489 19 95 411 
729 * 62 166 
5,135 96 345 1,469 
4,692 79 320 1,387 
3,361 62 238 964 
1,331 17 82 373 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IBOCHSexeal x wseh tee ates sk ie ee. eon 313 20 27 108 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Oth SOxeiy we se ee seals eo henna Bees 5, 243 147 453 1,478 
IMalesanantametiicner ts Ones. Mone. Game 1,063 40 100 278 
Memaleses. cee. etaten water kone aee. 4,180 107 353 1, 200 
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* Less than 10,000. 


Ont. 


100 


23 


891 
196 
695 


BC. 


35 


521 
126 
395 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 

October 18, 1958 September 20, 1958 October 19, 1957 

Seeking Seeking Seeking 

Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 

Work(?) Work(?) Work(?!) 
Motel lopkingyfOr wOrk caceiabes s.005 00 0000s sss 340 326 294 283 232 218 
AE MONE ODSa ds only seteisielstelee » sue vlsivie sais bie 0 313 301 271 262 211 200 
Under 1 month. Ses 103 _ 81 —_ 88 — 
1— 3 months......... wae 118 _ 94 _ 85 _ 
Beast OPO GDB yrs wayoraraterstevoravals-svevasei ace are oe 44 — 43 — 24 _ 
Geel e TRONGHR. cy sca tees sccse cote chee 32 _— 38 — ag — 
Mee LS MON UL eers< ceases sete se tree pe ote t _ bd — * _ 
NOAM GSOVOL Jaa Be tisies oie teen tes op ooh te — 5 _ nS _ 
WVCoIGE LP Mat. ayats florets sist huatejetete w.eisimacte 27 25 23 21 21 18 
114 hours. jo. dscees. s pet cho aoe Gee is ig ‘ = a ¥ 
BES OAS OUTS. Jol. Ae cities c dacctictn ise soteieet 19 18 16 14 14 13 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nors: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sourcse: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- 2 
ted aie  adiee ee mae pence, Supple-| Total? 
ont. -e anu- torage, onstruc- ublic . H mentary 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade | in lading Labour 
‘ommuni- 3 ~ | Income 
cation? ment) 
19583—Total....| 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 2,757 468 12,110 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....| 4380 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1, 874 3,212 539 13,215 
1956—Total....] 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....] 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1957—Oct...... 46.0 407.0 PAZ Biren errata Nala cscs Oy, crags pares tsk alae ray Hasan ail AG icpape|la,« stale woe bie ead wis nel 1,363.6 
Nov..... 46.2 410.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 65.7 592.5 1,105.7 163.6 | 1,344.6 
Dee...... 45.7 386.1 OAR OM A rele, Sail eth cteeaid ta arsil a) a ech arSeaie' [haves s Pee ake orabiesbeeeeaner oll Meeicivig ears 1,294.8 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 DOSES MA eter darstot atc ivificreta canta a © ic, icveiaialacaty gil evarevarsislepuatel tie ets (acsrad tei wears 1, 267.8 
FG) ot eee 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 567.1 1,024.0 163.5 | 1,277.1 
Mar...... 45.8 389.8 PSO SSA Retr aicty eis scic eis Memms ke sic [Bs ao Aa' alll iarare Ma alee stares odes Men areR 1,283,2 
Apr... 43.9 392.3 NSA ae ne micro ius eie re 8 epee Sted UE Stale aco ines BOs a Seth ope 1,304.0 
May..... 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 168.4 | 1,354.8 
June. 45.6 404.9 RAE Deets aha Bev erie asats-oc'lle o7e dalsinia fa eaves ete Sole si eleaiee walls a olahartacs 1,384.5 
July. 45.0 402.1 PARE asl bloe thin aatltee gael eit edinours «ce = Ptaluonete eltiae bee atte a see leee eeteae 1,382.1 
Aug.. 45.5 399.8 145.7 75.7 335.4 i TS 592.3 1,080.5 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sept..... 44.5 404.0 ASE AS || reise co ctrtarateillevetore. clave aia! =i] [4 ecere’ olescuel tie ayete sete stall eiatetetey acer iets stairs sete 1,405.3 
OGtSadis . 43.0 399.7 RA REG a Votes erate oiacaiedk aa Ds. scas'solowisie gs’ wta tele osanalel Ssttnisce’ eles line ciapetenes 1,387.6 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 
3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
inithe principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,768,237. 


TABLE'C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month < Sha ee 
Employ- |*8sregate verage |Wagesand| Employ- 
ment Weekly |Wagesand Salaries ment 
Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 

1958—Average................. 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 
1954—Average.......... 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 
1955—Average....... 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 
1956—Average.... 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 
1957—Average............ 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 
Oct) dss.. 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 
Noyiulekm nen 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 

Deowl ret alert eee 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 
1958—Jan. 1 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 
Feb. 1 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 

Mar. 1 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 

Apr. 1 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 

Miy 1 eens nee mee 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 

June 1.. 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 

July 1.. 1213 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 

Aug. 1 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 

Sept. 1 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 

Oct. 1.. 121.8 201.6 164.9 70.85 112.2 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Aggregate] Average 
Weekly |Wagesand 


Payrolls | Salaries 


152.4 
150.0 
158.4 
175.5 


134.2 
138.6 
144.1 
151.2 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


- Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Galaviag ie Dallas 
Area ee 
Octa1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
NeW IONE CUANIC aaere.. dass ite ls + oasis os «ae idle dele sie’ 133.7 138.1 142.2 63.47 61.57 62.12 
Prmooidward lsland.,.ch lace. «50 ve vee vets dre ole hdlvie os 124.6 126.3 127.4 50.78 50.14 52.24 
INRoeeES COU Har Satta coe ciaalevc cit sialeisls 5.6 sca cteie Wind sie a 99.4 98.3 102.0 58.65 58.18 57.27 
INGRVRE RUIN WIGIC «212155; SRS e «io. biclosslale wes'ep ode clele civ 102.1 103.1 106.1 58.83 57.88 57.99 
etree eres. ees Sette ois ss ho ebay arekt abou ole e Ascades « 120.7 121.1 126.9 68.14 67.70 65.76 
TIERCE MES. Ye alPies NE ayo ta ale PPAR o drare a ake chris 122.1 121.3 126.3 73.40 73.62 71.47 
ATCT HOS oie a ctdtsreistcea esi aisiele veclsleiei ravine abteleeccecee.a 112.4 113.2 115.4 67.73 67.96 65.14 
AAR OUGWEE Re rec foe teen «. tte R oc eielsaleAidleless 136.0 137.2 134.7 69.83 69.55 66.31 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 159.6 161.9 160.6 73.77 73.58 70.48 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..,.............. 120.3 120.5 132.1 76.38 75.65 75.62 
CORTE) OE Gre its Oke ar eiecaent we a eneaeran eee 121.8 121.8 126.9 70.85 70.67 68.84 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
eink OIE a Fe Ee Soe ee eo eee ee 135.2 133.9 132.5 50.60 51.46 50.54 
wT ES ee ee ee ee 92.4 91.5 95.6 75.20 72.76 71.93 
ENG US ree eee (55.5 PS BIE oi ocgsac chal fhe. nre 2 oe anbe. Stele a 114.1 112.7 116.3 57.57 57.59 56.01 
SHUT CONGO Ee hohe RAS Oe Bee ee Oo eee ee er 91.6 93.0 92.9 55.33 53.76 52.88 
NEE i 588 ee ee nn i 2 re a ee 107.5 109.2 115.8 59.33 58.90 58.16 
WHOL DEOOMO TE PANT, os Ai AE IE Pais isch aha e+ 100.3 98.4 105.9 57.80 57.55 56.00 
PRBTGOREUUN OVS iy eels or St Oe Nanos ic ANE «pe nied Gb 4 « 116.0 117.6 121.6 66.04 64.76 64.05 
Piiraramond vale sates ae fds awe: ache ead se 15.7 73.7 75.7 59.30 59.29 58.58 
IMontrealenir seme iiss -Sea es toe Scheel aaa feo oe 123.5 123.2 127.8 69.61 69.27 66.68 
(On Rro a1 aE Ce e ee A ; 125.9 124.8 122.2 65.44 65.33 62.71 
Shenton Ouglas. tava, dic Sire eer oid hac. coe sda esiahe vs 97.6 98.2 104.5 78.54 77.45 74.54 
OS ee I ahha ete SAS feted GRAS va acy cbs <> 9 : 

A 

aif 

ROOST Se Perak MR ee bw cokvlahe hte ac 4 

6) 


Vancouver 
Wikteioiiet cree Ryde, SOR <s xis,s Sots ss 5) MR Ss ee wh ciate as 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Galurion, andbanaed 


Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 


Manufacturing..... : 112,2 111.5 118.1 72.72 72.40 70.29 
Food and beverage z i 

Meat products......... 

Canned and preserved f: 


Grain mill produota tis. aoack siete eieiees 107.1 105.1 105.5 71.34 71.71 68.44 
Bread and other bakery products 110.9 AILEY 110.4 63.62 64.31 61.32 
Biscuits and crackers P 97.5 95.3 102.5 55.10 54.64 53.26 
Distilled and malt liquors... 109.6 97.6 111.4 82.83 85.08 79.59 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 90.3 90.5 88.0 70.24 71.53 66.61 
Rubber products.. 101.1 99.3 109.6 76.59 75.69 72.06 
Leather products....:s.+000:0c05s 88.2 88.4 89.2 50.46 50.55 48.32 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). 93.5 94.0 93.0 47.77 47.91 45.67 
Textile products (except clothing).... 78.6 77.8 83.3 59.42 58.48 56.82 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 4 76.4 76.5 82.5 54.69 54.00 52.97 
Woollen goods.............- ; 59.6 60.3 69.3 57.13 56.33 53.33 
Synthetic textiles and silk ; 80.9 80.2 84.0 66.36 65.08 63.57 
Clothing (textile and fur) : 93.9 93.4 96.3 45.92 47.21 43.61 
Men’s clothing..... . 95.0 95.2 101.1 44.66 45.89 42.36 
Women’s clothing - 101.1 100.0 98.0 46.41 49.58 43.55 
Knit goods....... 77.9 Welk 82.1 46.22 46.36 44.94 


Wood products........... 
Saw and planing mills.. 


Furniture: nceiscucene ne ee 112.5 111.1 115.5 62.82 62.62 60.90 
Other wood products...........+. aoe 88.7 90.1 96.0 57.46 56.52 55.77 
Paper products’... cconusesilaceaiee es fo ern 125.0 125.7 127.6 85.25 85.04 83.56 
Pulp and’paper millsjfs..<10. sneee eee eeeeeeee 124.4 125.8 128.6 91.23 91.07 89.79 
Other paper products: soe. 2.) ancpesseesietispiancl 126.4 125.3 125.1 70.74 70.10 67.62 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.9 117.9 120.6 79.33 78.60 75.60 
Tron and stéel produetsi.c.. .. 4c. nacenecs out eiae es 99.0 99.0 112.4 82.80 82.02 79.74 
Agricultural implements...........eceecceseecees 59.3 60.0 50.4 81.06 83.52 77.48 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 164.1 164.8 183.2 84.87 84.40 81.86 
Hard wareand toolsic. sec. ms emer cement 88.2 86.0 96.4 74.71 74.69 72.81 
Heating and cooking appliances................-. 104.5 104.3 103.7 73.90 73.49 70.40 
Tron Castings .)..W/.6« sectaeene mek seneecee Mee nee ite 91.6 91.7 103.7 80.36 77.46 77.09 
Machinery mite. 5 «wcaancutssie dss ncnpsetsie Deter 107.4 107.1 123.8 78.70 77.96 76.08 
Primary iron and steel’y... ame neeameuster eee 85.5 87.2 122.7 95.30 93.47 91.61 
Sheet metal products jis. ose. nestees eceen eee 104.9 105.4 111.8 84.65 83.54 76.67 
Wire and! wire|products:: ...c.-scessseleencereeene 113.0 110.9 117.0 83.61 84.86 81.61 
Transportation equipment.................sesse00- 117.6 112.0 131.4 82.96 81.65 78.42 
Airoraft and) parts. sevens see acres seem mentee 366.3 368.6 400.0 88.33 87.93 82.41 
Motor vehicles), raesasesssisesenceaa eh emma 97.9 75.7 92.2 89.91 88.11 82.68 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 101.1 91.0 102.8 81.44 80.06 76.35 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... ........ 68.1 70.1 87.6 72.74 71.20 72.89 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............+eeseee- 114.8 118.9 150.9 77.49 77.74 76.39 
Non-ferrous metal productes acseonaeneeeeneee 123.6 127.0 136.1 78.73 82.30 80.23 
ATunoinum products tas seniv sale vette 136.5 134.3 139.8 81.22 81.03 77.14 
Brass and copper PrOCUCUS™ sie cicisccies anteater 106.5 104.7 109.2 79.80 79.09 76.24 
Smelting and refining....... soars ole elovaTeTaTe fel fats ersterens 141.2 150.9 165.6 80.71 87.52 86.10 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0.+. 136.1 135.2 151.7 79.30 78 .29 76.02 
Non-metallic mineral products..............e..s0 142.7 142.8 138.3 78.01 77.70 74.53 
Clay: products .j...5 cease cromeace Semper eee 109.8 110.5 108.7 71.59 70.31 69.70 
Glass and glass products.............seeceeeceee 140.8 138.1 129 75,52 73.03 69.79 
Products of petroleum and coal.........ccecseceess 140.0 141.7 141.6 104.13 105.05 102.70 
Chemical products.......... PR IGOR ACEI IS HCO 13127, 132.5 136.4 83.9! 83.15 80.52 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 119.9 120.0 118.6 74.68 75.07 71.29 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........0....csseseesees 148.2 148.6 153.1 93.50 92.06 91.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 124.4 123.2 116.5 65.36 64.61 60.73 
Construction............ Sis sists sins foeien eh emetere eres 143.9 148.8 153.5 96.42 76.13 716.87 
Building and general engineering...............0-+. 142.1 147.2 160.6 83.11 82.86 83.87 
LOUGH Seas MRL MnO a ctiaGadoricnios Suc 144.8 148.1 161.0 80.82 80.56 81.52 
General engineering... .:4....0. dee ae cane eee 131.0 143.4 158.8 93.71 92.79 93.78 
Highways, bridges and streets............sse00e0- 146.8 151.5 142.2 66.02 65.63 64.26 
cores Aioip,/olnva:a\e,0: shares siefe rela (alee aie ero terete Teter ere ree ener 138.1 144.0 136.3 48.00 47.35 46.15 
proces and TOStAUrants.).2.).>. calcein eee 129.2 135.5 130.7 38.50 37.81 37.88 
ilar and dry cleaning plants................. 116.3 115.8 115.8 43.12 42.96 42.58 
RAMEE BOT VICE sc « ira ateieise cmicie + wee ait eae Eee 191.4 204.1 181.0 70.30 68.81 67.72 
Industrial composite.............. 00... ceecceeecee 121.8 121.8 126.9 70.85 70.67 68.84 
er  — CT 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Aver. Seen Earnings 
nie Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, | Setp.1, | Oct. 1, 

1958 1958 1957 195; 9 1957 
INS AOHNGIANG acters, Sets eich <ASid 1p: Rivals bicle cle Mele 5 cists 5 « 37.6 38.5 42.2 149.1 144.9 154.7 
IRV ARCO FSi lj Ptasetl1e Bs eae Je elk hid ele cl ejdie nical. 40.5 40.1 41.6 147.6 145.9 145.4 
Mewes mans WACK oer. dene Se eed cigeklh isco Me gel od Sp 42.3 41.5 41.3 141.1 139.9 142.7 
Qpeh eC tem camila aay Gere Fes ol seis le Se idles cs ween s 41.6 41.7 41.4 149.1 148.1 145.8 
OURO eterna iusto ates PET Es «6 ob Sinks ]s aja dteidtees sakeeeates 40.7 40.3 40.6 171.2 171.9 167.6 
IM AERO D Bim cae ate/ayols, cisparel« Saaz < cio ofalols sls ja ej a diew ofea » 40.2 40.7 40.1 157.7 155.8 150.7 
DABICANO ROWAN hairs «(ciate Soe Hs sje otEyo wis se Glee Ese» 39.4 39.6 39.4 179.2 177.9 169.3 
PAU DENUAMCE) stan «/scigrers Gace Usueteas <b abs speiniec de 5) = aps19)008 sfeieiers,« 39.6 40.3 39.6 174.5 LET 167.9 
PSritS EC OLUIM Disi(2) 7, sales Fb ale cfelele sie vie Taleo p.0(Sieie's » 37.8 38.0 38.2 201.7 200.1 191.9 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-EHarners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


IMIUINSING hon tobe ees as tone eae =k ate aa ae ee 

Metal mining. «ite neteg Nac cksatl meee eres 

Golds. rn eheeonsenadees EA RCSD i258 
Other metal. . 

Mulela yeaa creaieatte - 
Goallic2 Ps. eee eee ies 
Oil and natural gas...... Be MES 60 
INon=mietall...5...ccen siecle 

Manufacturing.............-..- 
Pood and: beverages... aaa... 42 cee ee eae 

Meat products... 1 4acine s+ «qs mettee aatete eee 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mill products? . sa. «0. ees carte ee 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled and malt liquors..}..¢.05....00 00% 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 
Rubber produeta. Jk. Mesedss doce ew eneee 
Leather products). ic) acuaie onde ceases bak 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollen goods; .0 ttjictusme iteete onmedleea 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothing (textile and fur)..,.................- 
Mons clothings... J. amet eee eee 
Women’s: clothing ois ses 7.2220, 
Knit goods; 4.55.5 ee. eee 
*Wood products....... ieee 
Saw and planing mills..... 
IDG AT eM OG Mitr teatia ocr quoureeee 
Other woodiproducts:.).<5)..9-s ee eee 
‘Paper: products je nau-cidts knee cae eae 
Pulpiandspaper wills wees een ee 
Other paper products................. 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 
‘Iron andisteel products... eceece asm enen 
Agricultural implements..................-- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Hard ware.and tools,..-..... 5. adena eae 
Heating and cooking appliances 
[ron castings. +,:. sco nosca ee eee 
Machinery manufacturing 
Primary iron and steel 
Sheet metal products........-.-.1s.0+++ 0.45 
*Transportation equipment................... 
Aircraft and parts...... 
Motor ivehicles::,) ii.msdcect ate eee eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 


Shipbuilding and repairing........ 
*Non-ferrous metal products 
Aluminum products 


ances 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


[et PWR O PW EE PES Ph 


DO ORONO ON TIT COD HOO OTTER W OW CONTR ATID OR HOP OOOO NDT RN RMI ODO HWMNTHOMDWONDAN ND POW RN D NOURI RIN OOOO 


QOORR PAL EPL ELE PPE PPP 
COOCHRWNNOCKHOOCOCONWSRER OF 


Sept. 1] Oct. 1} Oct. 1 
1958 1957 1958 
no. no. cts. 
40.9 43.0 | 195.1 
40.8 43.3 | 203.0 
42.3 42.6 | 160.4 
40.2 43.6 | 221.1 
39.7 41.3 | 187.7 
38.8 40.5 | 174.9 
41.5 42.8 | 213.7 
43.1 44.0 | 172.4 
40.6 40.7 | 164.5 
40.5 41.0 | 138.8 
40.9 40.1 | 174.2 
37.8 42.6 | 106.0 
42.7 42.5 | 158.6 
42.7 42.8 | 136.1 
40.6 40.2 | 196.4 
40.8 39.2 | 163.6 
40.8 40.7 | 173.1 
41.1 39.6 | 114.5 
41.0 39.0 | 109.7 
41.7 41.8 | 126.3 
39.6 39.7 | 124.5 
43.4 42.1 | 119.0 
43.4 44.3 | 135.4 
38.9 36.8 | 108.3 
38.3 35.7 | 109.3 
37.9 33.6 | 113.9 
40.9 40.4 | 102.8 
42.0 41.7 | 146.3 
41.3 40.7 | 154.9 
43.6 | 43.8 | 185.1 
42.0 42.4 | 125.9 
41.2 41.6 | 193.5 
41.2 | 41.6 | 208.4 
41.4 41.8 | 154.0 
39.4 40.2 | 199.2 
40.6 41.1 | 191.0 
40.2 39.6 | 189.4 
41.1 42.1 | 188.7 
41.3 41.1 | 167.6 
42.3 42.3 | 167.5 
40.3 41.1 | 187.0 
40.5 41.8 | 179.9 
39.2 40.4 | 226.3 
41.6 40.9 | 193.9 
39.4 40.0 | 191.7 
40.8 41.2 | 196.0 
36.7 35.5 | 208.6 
39.8 38.9 | 189.3 
38.6 | 40.1 | 179.3 
40.3 42.3 | 189.2 
38.8 40.6 | 192.0 
41.6 | 41.9 | 166.6 
40.8 41.7 | 182.5 
37.6 | 40.0 | 215.5 
40.5 40.8 | 173.0 
40.0 40.7 | 192.5 
40.3 40.5 | 155.6 
40.8 42.3 | 169.1 
41.4 40.4 | 172.7 
40.0 40.5 | 163.3 
42.1 42.9 | 190.8 
44.3 43.7 | 168.7 
42.6 43.0 | 155.7 
41.8 41.9 | 170.7 
41.2 41.5 | 232.0 
40.4 40.9 | 183.3 
40.8 40.9 | 142.8 
39.9 41.4 | 209.8 
41.3 41.3 | 138.2 
40.7 41.0 | 179.1 
40.5 40.3 | 151.2 
42.6 43.5 | 175.7 
42.2 43.3 | 191.8 
43.2 43.8 | 148.5 
44.6 44.5 | 169.6 
39.6 39.6 96.7 
39.7 39.6 94.4 
39.9 40.1 97.0 


Oct. 1 


Average Weekly 
W: 


Oct. 1|Sept. 1) Oct. 1 


1957 | 1958 1957 
ets. $ $ 

189.5 | 79.80 81.49 
196.9 | 81.20 85.26 
157.7 | 68.81 67.18 
211.8 | 86.01 92.34 
182.0 | 77.33 75.17 
164.8 | 72.93 66.74 
210.4 | 86.33 90.05 
169.2 | 76.55 74.45 
160.5 | 66.95 65.32 
133.7 | 57.88 54.82 
168.2 | 70.38 67.45 
103.5 | 50.35 44.09 
152.8 | 66.14 64.94 
128.8 | 57.43 55.13 
183.1 | 75.02 73.61 
155.2 | 64.46 60.84 
166.8 | 71.49 67.89 
111.8 | 46.83 44.27 
107.6 | 44.32 41.96 
122.7 | 53.30 51.29 
122.0 | 50.05 48.43 
114.9 | 51.88 48.37 
1380.3 | 59.31 57.72 
105.2 | 40.83 38.71 
106.0 | 40.44 37.84 
111.6 | 40.21 37.50 
101.2 | 41.74 40.88 
143.2 | 61.30 59.71 
153.0 | 63.66 62.27 
130.6 | 59.04 57.20 
123.4 | 53.51 52.32 
189.2 | 79.92 78.71 
204.1 | 85.65 84.91 
146.6 | 64.37 61.28 
190.1 | 78.88 76.42 
185.6 | 78.50 76.28 
177.3 | 75.19 70.21 
183.4 | 78.12 77.21 
165.7 | 69.05 68.10 
159.4 | 71.02 67.43 
179.7 | 77.42 73.86 
173.3 | 73.22 72.44 
218.9 | 90.97 88.44 
178.3 | 81.83 72.92 
182.9 | 76.68 73.16 
183.4 | 79.97 75.56 
201.6 | 80.94 71.57 
183.1 | 76.48 71.23 
178.5 | 70.82 71.58 
178.8 | 75.87 75.63 
186.4 | 69.89 75.68 
159.0 | 70.31 66.62 
173.2 | 75.19 72.22 
204.1 | 70.47 81.64 
166.8 | 70.41 68.05 
187.2 | 77.77 76.19 
145.6 | 63.33 58.97 
164.1 | 70.85 69.41 
172.1) 71.38 69.53 
154.6 | 65.81 62.61 
185.1 | 79.75 79.41 
162.0 | 74.73 70.79 
151.6 | 67.57 65.19 
157.2 | 72.89 65.87 
225.1 | 92.80 93.42 
175.8 | 74.79 71.90 
135.9 | 57.26 55.58 
204.6 | 85.18 84.70 
1380.5 | 57.91 53.90 
174.1 | 72.89 71.38 
146.8 | 61.54 59.16 
176.5 | 75.02 76.78 
191.7 | 81.52 83.01 
144.5 | 64.00 63.29 
159.5 | 75.47 70.98 
94.8 | 38.20 37.54 
93.9 | 87.29 37.18 
91.5 | 38.61 36.69 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Average 

A ours 

Period Weorleed 

Per Week 
Monthly Average 1949 42.3 
Monthly Average 1950 42.3 
Monthly Average 1951 41.8 
Monthly Average 1952 41.5 
Monthly Average 1953 41.3 
Monthly Average 1954 40.6 
Monthly Average 1955 41.0 
Monthly Average 1956...........- et 41.1 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 
Week Preceding: 

October 1, 1957 40.7 
November 1, 1957... 40.3 
December 1, 1957... 40.6 

January DSLGSSH. A itiets Siena wrabrss 40.3* 
February HAUGH Ss gee aid 39.9 
March DRL ODS thie tethers ase atcs 40.0 
April TSTOSS Te eee Bathe oe se 40.4 
May A T1058) ees. SA cd ca 40.4 
June PHLOSS TP A ss 40.7 
July pte: Sore, 40.5 
August AML O5Se Sere aes ee... 40.3 
Sentembertes 1:71958)>. Poeeekn.. 40.6 
October PRLISH (OEE eee 40.7 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


cts. 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average Consumer | Average 


Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.1 102.9 102.1 
117.0 113.7 102.9 
128.6 116.5 110.4 
134.5 115.5 116.5 
137.0 116.2 117.9 
142.1 116.4 122.0 
149.8 118.1 126.8 
155.1 121.9 127-2 
156.6 123.4 126.9 
157.4 123.3 127.7 
159.1 123.1 129.2 
160.2 123.4 129.8 
157.2 123.7 12741 
158.5 124.3 127.5 
160.6 125.2 128.3 
161.2 125.1 128.9 
163.2 125.1 130.5 
161.8 124.7 129.8 
160.3 125.2 128.0 
159.6 125.6 127.1 
160.5 126.0 127.4 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 


National Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 


vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Period 


Date Nearest: 
December’ “iy 1952 jes dackesesereers 
December Why TODS ee hreeiv.ck. + once ele 
December 171954. Wins seoecsec nantes 
December: 1) 1955...4.. 7. ca ees dan 
December We V956 ae fo velvetacteice stolen 


December 1, 1957...)..0ccjccsceesees 
January De MGB. wink eisierrosiasiac sets 


February “1, 1958... 11s taeadens nee 
March 1, 1958. eveedeenamecaes 


April J) TB58.. 5.0» am heieieos ee 
May 15 O68 visiss ache patttereeaiee 
June DE PLB BB se saw'tte apie wae 
July Le lO8s Attest once: 


August Le LOGS sh reves a cheraetaens ete 
September  }, 1058. cc... oe deadeods. 
October DLQOB Sco, eseeantaseeniade 
November 1, 1958 (1)............00. 
December 1, 1958 (1)............00. 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


11,579 


Female 


Total 


24, 536 


14,720 
14, 682 
15, 848 
20, 622 
30,497 
29,849 
24,051 
23, 363 
23, 458 
20,815 
16,871 
21,331 


Registrations for Employment 


Male 


142,788 
241,094 
255, 811 
194,478 
171,326 


327,335 


607, 217 
677, 163 
703, 609 
697, 400 
592, 509 
450, 357 
350, 897 
252, 853 
247,319 
228, 426 
255, 451 
329,050 


Female 


74,709 
107,201 


147,423 
167,591 
171, 254 
171,088 
165,419 
156, 624 
155, 245 
119, 157 
106, 423 
107,123 
115,711 
126,341 


Total 


194,513 
315, 607 
341, 040 
268, 330 
246, 035 


434, 536 


754, 640 
844,754 
874, 863 
868, 488 
757,928 
606, 981 
506, 142 
372,010 
343,742 
335,549 
371,162 
455, 391 


* Current Vacancies only. “Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1958 (!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total — 
Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
1958 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 383 130 513 | — 982} + 56 
OOK CS UMS Se oiiicia'cicisieinin nisiviciaseleis vie .vje)siclsle-sinie sore eeciee 529 36 665 | + 125) — 19 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 282 31 313 | — 2) - 351 
pete MINING TNG Lic chB hanes sis cfs Salein dese slalere 155 i 162 a 51 - 85 
LOVE LG a Goetnee neers 108 13 121} — 3) - 223 
Wet isial Mining 3 3 6 - 10 _ 27 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits aces coh teeiciasie oar 2 - 2); — 56] — 5 
ERAGE LITE YS 4 o,5v, cso ivi kets eee 0 6c alelnie. Haves, 00 o  aleierae 14 8 22) — 3] — 11 
Manufacturing % 065 o..5.% < Foro de cecdbele Se ce\eess 1,836 1,347 3,183 | — 1,029) — 785 
POOUS BHd BEVETAGCS. 0c .5.200ce science acccccthees 160 107 267 _- 490 — 27 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 3 6 9 + 1 = 26 
Rnbber Products: ... sch save tees wlosdlelies visicjeeieere 27 21 48) + 17} + 30 
MEGA EM GrAETOCUCESS vie aickhitiee o's clete «chy eiere® sacle ses 34 100 134 - 20} + 19 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 52 83 135 - 15 _ 50 
Clothing (textile and fur) s.....0scrsevieccsceseses 72 525 597 | — 317| — 256 
VEG CWE PO CUO isrste «eke 2. oelsfeisseve,c)210'ehs ayete.0\sisje'0.0 0 sicYo's 168 62 230 - 95 - 4 
120) ed & oye (ee See Sy. Ae | | 65 30 95 - 7 _ 29 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 116 71 187 — 34 - 18 
Fron and Steel Products. tis cece deceive sioeses 300 75 875 | — 29); — 148 
Transportation Equipment...............esee0e 333 62 395 | + 45 _ 185 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............2..e00+- 80 23 108 — 54] — 41 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 89 58 1447| — 42) — 180 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................+- 49 15 64 - 43 — 2 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 32 8 40} — 12) + 16 
HIOTAICAL PLOMUGES A. soe ca isiers,aiicloinse s:e's,pielo'« 129 46 175) + 36} + 22 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 127 55 182 oe 30) + 94 
COSTE OI opoicie, cies o'clebi0's's Siais uses (shen a laisle aleisie ofele' et 1,020 42 1, 062 596 | — 613 
Genoerali@ontractors,... Asi cksioe sisivre te Reiaesae ations 59 25 6 _ 413 | — 508 
Special Trade Contractors.........cc0esseeeeeeee 421 17 438 - 183 - 105 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 308 176 484) — 51) — 30 
PIPADSDOTEALION |< 5 siecictes ites sie sale od iaevslsetcleteree’s 214 58 272 _ 81 - 52 
PLOVERC RTI oto vsecahs @ Sa eh Sulpie ausinte Sea siais ore svelelers 49 10 59) + 21) + 13 
GRAD UNICA LOR ec swale sore csaictaiewiera's wre cle si ere ere woreletars 45 108 153} + 9); + 9 
Public Utility Operation.......................0065 45 20 65) — 1%] — 77 
PU TRAM MEET PetOs ccc sa 60s svete !0 yt. 1k sash saint 'slaot@ abe Shape ovayane efor 1,360 1,652 3,012 | — 385 | — 270 
VRC OSLOMT fore srinc cise as ad gists (olor Sie Bis Siele cibnays aelelers 545 334 879 | — 85} + 172 
SDH ieieicis« ore vicisrote so Wid 8106.40 /0.0'elsivisieaeinisigie’ 815 1,318 2,183 | — 350} — 442 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 467 329 796; — 14) — 48 
PROT V NCREIF Auieletaltctels viii. d siclalele5 8 2/6 0's Giale Bis ic¥os clésoreelele 1,317 5,714 7,031 | — 1,430) — 1,369 
Community or Public Service.................05: 141 1,018 1,159 _ 165 - 448 
Government SELViGE. 5.065. ve:sie0.0 taciecine ve nce 571 228 799 | — 8 | — 249 
EUGCLEAUIODIS OL VICES sicteicieisis'sisjcis.:0-6 3:9 81s) 1010 sicie'e'aicle’e 53 31 84 - 34 _ 44 
MIST NOMS ELV ECC vac vient cisieicie sit dios Sioiseisisisicie cis.eletbieve 225 260 485 | — 142) — 7 
PBTRONALOPL VICE sen ewes occ 'eseisisia.v sie .sisb:<isie ae eis ote 327 4,177 4,504 — 1,004 - 621 
GRAND TOTAL..................20200005 7,547 9,477 17,024 | — 4,547] — 3,506 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 (‘) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
(0) tional G ca Ie iene 

oP eee Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers. ... 827 810 1, 637 6, 740 1,872 8,612 
Glenicall WoOuKGrsinny salelsiegesnentede earls 755 1,890 2,645 13, 465 43, 601 57,066 
Sales Workersei a cwuinvanliofera rays cle cites 1,037 956 1,993 5,493 13,060 18, 553 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 444 4,580 5,024 26, 484 19,776 46, 260 
ISS ATULGI ironic pater name elo relattte: einiettresers, oretaKareeo 9 — 9 1,317 3 1,320 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 346 23 369 2,580 260 2,840 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers. . 2,941 930 8,871 118, 763 18,467 182, 230 

Food and kindred products ‘(inel. 

Pobaeso)oawet oh womiace «onaaee 70 6 76 1,076 479 1,555 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............-5. 70 698 768 2,876 11,079 13,955 
Lumber and lumber products........ 576 1 577 9,387 1386 9,523 
Pulp, paper (inel. printing)........... 46 7 53 1,216 504 1,720 
Leather and leather products........ 21 61 82 1,022 1,172 2,194 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 _ 4 316 35 351 
Metalworking File de Bis Deng Ree Mihara tate 232 17 249 19,028 898 19,926 
HectTical sy ..csshiceec se Cheea caemnceen 84 16 100 3,187 1,025 4,212 
Transportation equipment........... 1 _ 1 1,285 34 1,319 
Minin, J Prono: tccdt meena eo cmieta es 137 _ 137 1,768 _ 1,763 
Construgtion | aaer ofamdensonsk mere 594 _ 594 24,554 5 24, 559 
Transportation (except seamen).. 284 15 299 18, 822 126 18, 948 
Communications and public utility... 26 — 26 613 4 617 
Trade and Services... caeae sss > cadens 95 87 182 3, 658 1,751 5,409 
Other skilled and semiskilled..,.... 621 14 635 18, 833 921 19, 754 
Roretrien. 0s ccsachs starters comacrraer 45 6 51 2,182 289 2,471 
A PPPENLICES 45's oa sivas alos lovee hols 35 2 37 8,945 9 8,954 

Unskilled Woskers\..:lhrecte patty ss sletests 960 363 1,323 85, 609 18,672 104, 281 
Hood and itobaccote. auaies criti eels 31 93 124 2,687 3,918 6, 
Lumber and lumber produets........ 49 21 70 7,948 846 8, 294 
Metal warkang vir. walls tetsts sls siete ete 108 10 118 6,711 548 7,259 
Construction incre cde ane aceite 361 _ 361 35, 463 2 35, 465 
Other unskilled workers............. 411 239 650 82,800 13, 858 46, 658 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 7,319 9,552 16,871 255,451 115,711 371,162 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision, 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newfoundland........................ 330 238 214 8,222 7,376 7,253 
Corner Brook 4 9 — — 2,410 2,320 1,457 
CETANOEH SIRs ns cakes tov sielle Soi » . 17 4 5 986 902 1,022 
BONIS Mas wicae ta odd theres cles ose 304 234 209 4,826 4,154 4,774 
Prince Edward Island................. 109 499 156 1,256 1,128 1,065 
Charlottetown BS SER ET: Man: See heer ie. 59 91 95 869 766 660 
PN DOTMELSIMOR asi avecis amine oiclee take 50 408 61 387 362 405 
ANAL COUIA | oer cicie cvs ao Cae Funelo ae bss 593 698 1,009 13,813 18,423 12,007 
GON AES (oy Bae Seer Pietro ae ee ee 6 8 17 462 413 474 
Bridgewater de... 2. sabia. de oeet ae 24 15 12 731 724 561 
TERS ES & ee 2S Seen Sek een ee 384 457 502 3, 826 3,694 3,427 
Inverness — — — 262 268 263 
Kentville 76 119 51 894 880 862 
Liverpool 1 1 7 345 285 354 
New KTR ONY oietiektle, sig BRA oecp ihe 31 30 78 1,899 1,983 1,575 
ara shit see ob acy cle ayn ee ¢ on sie _— _— _ 713 298 578 
WCEO Vials pesbis sivieune oi tained calle etal. aip: Gate 7 if 230 2,824 8,432 2,026 
PUTO ter te Seth a:s,oiala vecka's id eatsicoieisistecd.s 10 8 30 829 733 829 
TOME eta s cisi ipeaaiog.a oe oy 4 ote 54 53 82 1,028 713 1,058 
New Brunswick 547 631 765 12,655 11,078 13,554 
UDP ILE Serre) stoke aig wig tie TBtca sae ow'ald o 7 6 5 855 76 9 
Campbellton... 45 18 24 901 837 910 
Edmundston. _ — 22 702 465 753 
Fredericton. . 90 106 127 1,082 992 963 
[AERP oe Serene © eee eee ee 17 — 27 501 675 435 
RON CU OMEN gauss cots ns asta States se asos 2.2 213 299 399 3,049 2,296 3,165 
NB WICAS Orifice Ole pisainnd fs — 1 6 1,068 925 1,277 
Bash ON mateo wicca oa idle We) e i poe 125 149 119 2,497 2,415 2,726 
PAD CODNODI AN, sass aids elsaiaens © ocages 36 6 17 982 977 1,496 
(SHUSETa) CS) he Ae eae tee eee 11 14 7 340 248 317 
BVOOUSTOCKHMER, 58 fclnt Save cs le ima 3 32 12 678 480 553 
3,438 4,252 5,233 111,359 99,834 83,705 
24 46 84 1,196 1,168 995 
1 9 _ 503 514 456 
41 66 28 819 659 488 
15 17 692 565 450 
270 59 244 1,061 740 907 
2 241 169 358 
103 86 96 1,207 1, 485 15113 
9 15 608 658 734 
32 32 54 1,336 1,154 1,365 
SETTLE LIND gees Ge faie.s leh aghhedis ye scab iato 6 41 14 668 566 

25 17 23 719 639 298 
4 16 2 228 262 289 
11 41 28 1,723 1,425 1,403 
55 70 44 1,878 1,691 1,720 
53 104 75 1,796 1, 485 1,738 
23 31 70 1, 448 1,374 1,299 
32 25 16 440 374 400 
14 13 17 473 386 460 
79 64 113 760 723 570 
62 55 102 1,961 1,818 1,484 
12 28 27 653 569 608 
PU Gs eee Ne Scituate, va aes es — — 3 452 519 536 
IMantwalktck a c.c cn tele aieenedee dire =— — 3 306 191 401 
MEA CANOS GAs aise eens Herein bees 19 17 4 933 866 608 
4 _ _— 474 372 551 
Mont-Laurier 4 9 7 352 337 330 
Montmagny. 598 63 845 
IE OUbT este eos sot a derratnn seco nos 3,3 1,553 1,974 2,416 47,694 42,866 29,540 
New Richimonds.: «st. cnes. scars. i ‘ 12 321 427 
POU AMO Metisiserts.c 4al0 WMGsls > sce a0 5 3 22 310 414 316 
MADOC Scat fly cay ond «Sia era in 58,0 316 398 440 7,952 6,984 7,246 
BELERIVOUSICL taciaral ots tle esiaie die'ereie eg 0 38 56 61 1, 400 1,320 1,392 
RAV TOLGIAW GOUDs o:-10/h vie sania eI aa)s 9 oye 7 52 14 1,239 891 1,248 
PROPEL Val tra sw dees eB Reece am sie bois 23 18 ll 695 670 690 
24 33 82 1, 662 1, 646 2,208 
ll 8 20 508 405 363 
30 39 77 597 536 416 
1 23 36 1,143 1,002 810 
i of 45 71 24 1, 462 1,121 932 
. Jean....... sae 51 27 54 1,570 1,533 997 
St. Jér6me 29 24 20 1,060 852 745 
Rept loses. 46.0, 5. caeR eel aahe 3 54 111 142 950 7381 389 
Shawinigan 10 101 35 3,169 2,807 2,235 
Sherbrooke 107 112 108 3,464 3,174 3,080 
MOLOL™. fs eihdac en cae eee Dine et eset us 18 39 191 3,235 2,787 944 
Thetford Mines 22 48 69 1, 187 1,141 802 
ERFOIS- ON VICTOS . oe ara esis oe eos shoe 105 140 164 3,214 2,830 2,519 
Veli Orr Beit eite st ae cath one «eos ise 14 25 8 1,296 1,375 1,870 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
1 iou ious 1 Previous Previous 
Office Oy Eee iene | Le rayso S Month | | Year 
Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
uebec—Cont’d. 
eet eee oa ae Peeler Pose ice= 
ROCONIA Villes mca issttecteie enous sttelanre 
Ville St. Georges 26 25 80 1,011 780 1,147 
14 139,077 122, 458 111, 968 
Ontarlo.........cccrcsssceeeeceevenesen bit as Hts oer 143 359 
HASTA PIOTS oy e(eieietais\s, Mare ial napster! ovo toratataliate 38 30 938 835 685 
BITIG..« i ssote elas wine neeteeietdlvtete uns) ave taiaeent 22 14 1 90 987 948 
Belleville: csegeptcne ss tagenaes teleats 21 28 a , 340 527 563 
etna 28 28 13 684 680 537 
(BVA Mp tON<. weiss pisiaelsisierels oe a3 i 2. 045 2.201 2,496 
Branitlord.iise were eietseere ators ain) efelolb dheta 3 ed 315 249 
Brockville, ccicesustieis ws! tstetelels ocrerspere 21 21 130 it 161 
Carleton Pla coutcanackeseaes += aeistelens ff 8 a as 1. 160 1.782 
Chatham iis snaetectieatiestes one sete 217 409 : ae 0 ake 
CObOUTE ccnp eeienttie sition elem iat oars 18 9 a ie 380 410 
peekias 33 7 0 2,376 1,987 1,906 
Comal ci cnlcemeantts 83 es oe fa , nay 
PONG. BPI». stew. 5.0 ata'eie la tlaypante ino ecnatore — 
Fort Frances. 20 25 19 ' or ; = * rd 
Mort William. Act 63 62 103 f A 4 
Galt a 89 43 50 1,006 1,120 rie 
Gananoque....... Lae 3 4 s ad a ae 
ee pak, Seite a 1 91 1,079 1,052 1,141 
10 (<3) 0) 0 ere ’ ’ ’ 
Hamilton cacace es emenie deinen iter 500 558 448 12, ce 12, a 8, 
eh aah die sices Resets uininie ae atte e Ye = 3 Fr rit 
MMOCAOLI|.. Me epecyanraverseelaecaier recede eas 
Spas easing 1.0) jars oroisecsersye asso ervicients 21 36 19 a bd 4 
DRGUOIAS J. Miskina aval t Sires ataatat elms aides 26 19 23 = Woaa ‘oot 
in gston seeaectics eaaeianmene rete 63 86 136 1,4 he ik 
arkland! Uahte 5..s<saeseecg aceite seis 22 24 51 880 agi shoe 
atchoner austin less eae wane eae 91 133 67 1,711 te need 
GAIN It POT We cant anes erniee atestertieis)s: eutt 20 34 29 825 aH vite 
Lindsay 8 4 20 598 ae oe 
Listowel 42 37 23 205 a: a 
IbOndon. § Saseterelecth steko cig orci ice 414 475 456 3,591 708 Olas 
bong Branciiy coc cenincae slice teh 117 108 106 2,775 HBS aes 
Midian. impeaee ce ee Genre cacicaisohoron ae 13 35 14 509 ee oa 
IVSDAMOG: smscicveinere cite centn gare Tele 5 4 6 348 ane Ae 
Newitlarketaaicav educa sess te aeinites 91 103 31 783 ace 
Niagara salle ai) coe emrecrneemtcnin eats 44 31 72 2,013 1,391 vase 
IN Orth: Bavireetn «ncmetccemt ec cman 11 li yihl 1,282 968 aa 
Onkvilles anes eee cacaeremeee 45 71 108 598 695 oa 
Orillia: (uae: oacticaaate pee set 24 28 13 790 800 Mie 
Opha wai vcontarctts arcnele niorg tee raise otaht 41 114 260 10,175 3,276 O18 
CULA WA chancan’ ah ot Satine Mave area read 711 924 790 4,149 3,716 a2 
Owen Sound......... Soe 8 10 12 967 946 1,0, 
Parry Sound, Nar _ 2 2 328 263 15 
Pom broke ratacnosisvars stats gure dete ctee tae 45 72 121 1,229 1,169 1,079 
Rerthan prc aes cele eh araaroaee tae 17 32 23 335 273 357 
Peterboraumiiarmecccsioricie cece cele 43 109 54 2,429 2,344 CYoalili 
PICCOM. . tamprtadonce Meee oat nance 16 12 15 264 141 233 
PortsArthtm. aces suctiectt ct cir 111 90 102 3,095 2,385 2,442 
Port | CouboraG micackote eaace oe ee 9 12 17 5 818 481 
IPresGotitint cmuagta ee is\eslevcconvectpiesicle to 10 18 19 542 394 376 
Renita we duno esis ane cate sacs ae 8 9 16 426 399 339 
Bits (Catharines, ti.:..cut catitive. an osttee 104 123 124 3,065 2,908 2,755 
BiG. HOMBB ac cane col fuemmarti nites 49 56 56 77 64 
SENNA |, Uaateetcersic: sieiste c memteteiere teks mae 45 53 69 2,022 2,403 1,591 
Sault'Ste, Maro...) ohseescn. vee 254 288 204 1,615 1,763 1,229 
DUMCOGt pce baeieia’s » ance aameeiate cies Moe 38 20 39 615 457 726 
SiOUX LOOKONG aa, «is ot. sclesonaaeeen 6 il 9 145 118 120 
SMe: Les ac «svete comreviee ahem ee 14 25 8 354 291 246 
Dtratlord :aprtiwaet vate aeatencne fet 20 19 23 690 686 562 
Phungeon AAs, |. ce meen wae nor 2 2 831 734 741 
SUC DUEY fonder ik camdulaa teeta 153 134 422 5,066 3,895 2,527 
PISRENL ATW sc opatayetissoiks «Fats Cighttemtiae eis sie ies 34 66 17 1,488 1,398 1,430 
BDOYORLOS snteemtatethicax attains acento 2,043 2,288 2,177 32,955 32,146 28,506 
PLTONUOM A os gee tess; ee Uetecesisge. se vie 50 60 75 572 412 
WealkerGotitee descr tenstxcccc trad 65 52 39 255 291 242 
Wallacebungercstencseietacseecer tas J 6 8 333 227 359 
Welland Meme dao te osha titneciieh.catesete 14 32 34 1,981 1,877 1,456 
WOSbON Kites concur cite eek. Bs 112 132 166 2,111 2,043 1,599 
IWIN GBOLe:. gyn Asnratecaees tt =e 106 123 107 8,902 7,761 9,128 
Woodstdclauencnh nsntecenene: ne 41 43 10 614 589 702 
Manitoba....... : 1,416 1,747 1,696 13,550 11,343 10,873 
Brandon. ik 123 142 192 1,002 786 851 
TD erup tinny. Sater tcnarcie arent ee Be 23 21 18 621 501 379 
lin Won atest encictncm ets 32 56 19 168 165 199 
Portage la Prairie 28 47 18 565 432 418 
he Pass speci nao motes tes 16 43 40 233 181 _ 122 
Winhipeg cnet ace eases 1,194 1,488 1,409 10,961 9,278 8,904 
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TABLE D-4.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 30 Oct. 2, Oct. 31, Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Saskatchewan.......0 0605 .00cc0e cele. 648 944 815 7,910 6,329 6,583 
HOStOVAH Ming ts eieei ae eee er ee Nees 26 48 40 258 230 195 
DM GOSCIDHW sot Oia s oisstis aids iols.cie5 ss vie 126 177 149 734 576 654 
North Battleford 45 44 51 554 399 495 
rimoevA WertSe gs 2. s..5s.ce syne news’ de 65 76 68 1,015 780 852 
POR ATIAU foctec cio ciefeisinia @ sista Romance verale 135 197 208 2,110 1,691 1,674 
BABA TOONS tee eto a:sja/adlcinrnicro arcane 140 237 161 1,860 1,578 1,508 
Braet @urrentLt.cctdea'6 cist once’ ojc0 he 28 51 27 328 262 307 
WVGMOUIT, Sa. eeet Aut cieidacicccce weds 19 31 50 178 148 152 
BIGTISCONM Is Re tes aa eaiiawea eee woe 64 83 61 873 665 746 
TN Ot A ee oe ee 2,041 2,574 2,021 15,938 13,231 14,134 
SERIE NI OL): < a feitebtc ers! reraia aie aie teveraral’ 3 16 12 382 296 247 
AIG AT OMe eae ee dares we wees 623 794 606 5,470 4,470 4,764 
pumbeller: SIP h iis edan cree es vlalere 37 47 24 184 156 183 
IB} MONON. cae. seid a 1,051 1,184 901 7,116 6,063 6,444 
Edson....... 14 29 14 332 269 325 
Lethbridge.... 125 181 201 1, 232 869 925 
INIGOIGING TELA b. ccccceids sisic cemisiewiels 106 162 179 573 611 650 
0916) B Sas e ter Sone GE Oe ee ee 82 161 84 649 497 596 
British Columbia...................... 1,151 1,448 1,374 47,382 44,349 43,888 
Ghrliwack a. (HAPS. Hom eas. .8 as 32 53 27 1,139 1,169 1,087 
OHI LON A erent t. Ter esctets = fk eldice viet w é 5 13 13 606 680 746 
REXANONOOMseisgiaonn siete eee s unre we 19 19 33 445 350 448 
ipawson Creeks... Pe 60. tele streets aie 22 28 22 706 526 518 
“DISCERN dae OO Oe eS ee 13 29 37 654 681 493 
BAHIOODH a yeir ecco cs sole caer ese ae 8 11 30 865 735 772 
Seer U ae yatta cet sja'ce a tale/olersidcafeteiea'e 9 16 16 630 400 376 
PRUNE POMS Feb « 5,6) asinzesiiew eeoiaiee, soe)viese 1 4 42 287 233 474 
20 12 5 732 640 769 
1 13 21 947 1,024 1,071 
9 20 22 472 413 509 
142 165 147 6,789 6,229 5,941 
12 11 6 622 502 489 
18 38 91 598 647 1,317 
MPPATAC OCHOOL LO. o civ.cts.s steie/sleie.c015 oie e018 40 50 53 2,218 1,429 1,597 
IEAANDE: LUUPOLE 5 ste'saso uate slog eareGle oe, sinks 13 23 33 1,381 1,003 1,251 
Princeton,........- FIER. SABI tc «of else 3 uf 3 159 155 221 
METAS a orerecs s'e-2 Srila. ahione ora ©) ape Vole 32 32 14 448 412 439 
Vancouver. 609 662 563 22,648 22,785 21,461 
BVBENOW yictssalslsislere'e e's 5 25 12 767 593 694 
WRCEORIGRGIn ca qs wit as eae blo es eds aay 119 186 164 3,882 3,515 2,907 
WWVIAUGHOTEOs diate Heaye oe ce ec avis de bis afats 19 31 20 387 228 313 
MOMIML NE cores o feicd ces dveis oe oa desisras 16,871 20,815 20,797 371,162 335,549 305,030 
BUEN! Vet ctate vie abs atctat cieic Sw tole 010.5 00s Phe 7,319 9,385 9,751 255,451 228,426 218,449 
IWCHEIN ONE erate oie, Us. acre d dives di2d Biopsies oe’ stuns 9,552 11,4380 11,046 115,711 107,123 86,581 


(1) Preliminary, subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1953—1958 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 
661, 167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342, 678 201,670 112,271 
545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175, 199 131, 685 
642, 726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
748,464 298,515 68,522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
ROD caer. ca Foe PRs.» pia aiseivie'e 0:3 877,704 586,780 290,924 59,412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
1967,(10:months)..........00+- 763,048 514,365 248, 683 51,061 186, 824 268, 260 162, 258 94,645 
1958 (10 months)............. 712, 884 465, 889 246,995 46,597 169, 089 243,334 151, 840 102,024 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE B-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
INOW PUNO WIGK | bine aev cdeaPeved es cay bnpiieves seme atari 
GEIB GO esa: eccjere hehe scape aca raga. ate she 0 ove h tle Bletatawi ata x areragatatetats 
P04) OPAC RIP IGRIGO CLG 
DATOS oslers deities Gacveadiettiaretnit’s «0: cialtie CN COn DIT CEPRLCT IEEE 
Saskatchewan 
PW eye: AE PP ee Pie eee SP loci t a ify egos 
British Colm WA oan s eddie ds co0 v9.0 1 ones oa ea Serer 


Total, Canada, October 1958 
Total, Canada, September 1958... ass 
Total, Canada, October 1957..............086. 
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cont 
S|] Asawa EeNSCOR 


bon 

Now no 

_ 

on SWAIN oosrsAS 


_ 
I 
a 
ao 


Number 
Commencing 
Benefit on 
Tnitial and 
Renewal 
Claims 


112; 766 


970,917 
940, 861 
780,961 


391,060 
52,432 
944,359 
672, 630 
6, 650, 956 
7,535,349 
612, 930 
328,367 
644,799 
2,440,561 


20, 273,443 
19, 854, 067 
16,331,548 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 


ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER, 1958 
Sourcm: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
, Duration on the Register (weeks) 
Provinee and Sex Fete ae 
Tor | 34 | 58 | o12 | 13-16 | 17-20 
GAMBOA 66.) swan 823, 530 
Male 226,527 Nor AVAILABLE 
Female........ 97,008 
xoluding T..............] 293,160 |107,202 | 38,394 | 45,992 | 27,287 | 19,7389 | 13,9384 
Prairie M. 206,735 | 82,554 | 28,305 | 32,002 | 18,217 | 12,411 8,241 
Provinces I’. 86,425 | 24,648 | 10,089 | 13,990 |} 9,070 | 7,828 | 5,693 
Newfoundland... 8,258 | 3,065 1,194 1,382 850 462 248 
Male,.... 7,305 | 2,887] 1,094} 1,223 756 366 187 
Female. . 958 228 100 159 94 96 61 
Prince Edward Island.... 918 290 120 135 82 100 68 
Male........ 607 228 77 86 44 53 35 
Female...... 311 62 43 49 38 47 33 
Nova Scotia, 13,808 | 4,552 | 1,600] 2,009} 1,255 | 1,025 672 
Male...... 10,826 | 3,840] 1,264] 1,488 950 738 469 
Fomale,,... 2,982 712 836 526 805 287 203 
New Brunswick 11,564 | 4,413 1,453 1,614 1,174 781 555 
Male........ , 8,829 | 3,618 | 1,178] 1,190 882 508 341 
Female. ,., 2,735 800 280 424 292 273 214 
QUEDEG .....000. P 100,322 | 34,557 | 12,705 | 16,244 | 10,619 | 7,782} 5,063 
_ Malo. i.) 70,150 | 25,809 | 9,365 | 11,558 | 7,342 | 5,151 | 3,030 
Female... 80,172 | 8,748 | 8,840] 4,686 | 3,277] 2,631 | 2,083 
Ontario,..... Rois 120,875 | 46,257 | 16,288 | 18,852 | 9,848 | 7,013 | 5,367 
NGIGY ryntyiiic 82,888 | 35,476 | 11,666 | 12,760 5,978 4,002 2,981 
Female. , 37,987 | 10,781 | 4,572 | 6,092 1 3,870! 38,011 | 2,386 
IMBRICOBBs sca cn eva dress 10,518 
Male..i.1.. 6,708 
Female, .... 3,810 
Saskatchewan,,...,...... 6, 248 
NEBIG) cava oF 4,118 Nor Avamasie 
Female....... Gert 2,130 
Alberta. . 18,604 
VEDA hile ers atk ae 8,966 
Female 4,638 
British eet p iene 87,415 | 14,068 | 5,084 | 5,756] 38,459] 2,576] 1,961 
ale... 26,130 10,751 | 3,666 | 3,702 | 2,265] 1,593) 1,198 
FP OEABISE careers. oe 11,285 | 3,317 | 1,418 | 2,054] 1,194 983 763 


_| October 

ap 31, 1957 

Over | Postal | , Potal 
20 claimants 
29.7 268,005 
31.3 198, 054 
26.0 69,951 
40, 612 28.9 242,316 
25,005 | 30.0 179,382 
15, 607 26.2 62,934 
1,057 68.8 7,192 
842 71.4 6, 609 
215 | 48.9 583 
123 61.2 871 
84 | 69.2 628 
39 45.7 243 
2,695 | 39.0 11, 854 
2,082 39.7 9,780 
613 | 36.6 2,074 
1,574 | 53.1 12,844 
1,122 56.4 10,342 
452 42.7 2,502 
13,352 | 27.7 76, 529 
7,895 | 29.4 55,421 
5,457 | 24.0 21,108 
17,300 | 25.2 95,444 
10,025 24.7 67,004 
7,275 26.4 28,440 
26.6 8,777 
32.4 5, 805 
16.5 2,972 
46.1 5,188 
53.5 3,740 
31.7 1,448 
32.1 11,724 
37.6 9,127 
21.6 2,597 
4,511 | 26.3 37, 582 
2,955 | 27.0 29, 598 
1,556 | 24.7 7,984 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


OCTOBER, 1958 


Sourcn; Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Renewal 


2, 259 
14h 


4,969 
2,811 
21,459 
82,030 
2,482 
1,301 
3,409 
10,226 


80,400. 


71,408 
70,114 


Claims filed at Local Offices 
Province awn. FT 
Total* Initial 

Newfoundland,...., Snir iy Piet a NAE 5,164 2,905 
Prince Edward Island..,.......... 426 281 
Nova Bootle. cpiedenrsvese0heder 8,906 8,937 
GW DTUNBWICK: oy 00s 0 ners are 6,426 4,115 
Qaenee SO Ream ani, era che ls oo 52, 661 81,802 
LATION, einige nih cae CRW Dts Vo p0 75,148 43,118 
MMTICOTIA Ailes hatin is cede oaalhl tie’ 6,647 4,165 
RESEATONO WAN, 5csc: sence ores ree> 8,979 2,678 
PMLEMOAP OS ots! Set Ny. aie Laval Dubie ¢ 8,805 5,396 
British Columbia......:sseresseos 23, 063 12,828 
Total, Canada, October 1958..,.| 191,215 110,725 
Total, Canada, September 1958} 157,556 86,093 
Total, Canada, October 1957,.,| 167,363 97,249 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,479, 


Disposal of Claims und Claims Pending at 


Total 
Disposed 
of | 


4, 860 
366 
8,707 
5, 953 
49, 689 
75, 508 
5, 828 
3,488 
7,459 
93,817 


185, 160 
151,836 
152,278 


nd of Month 
Not, 


Mintitled | wntitled 
eee a) 
Benefit Benefit 

8,346 1,519 
273 88 
6,919 1, 788 
4,151 1,802 
87,792 11, 697 
66,994 19,514 
4,107 1,716 
2,407 1,076 
5, 483 1,976 
16,467 6, 860 
186,929 48, 231 
117,134 $4,202 
118, 252 84,021 


Ponding 


1,391 
187 


8,078 
5,861 
MA, 30% 
88,244 
47,030 


{ In addition, 25,459 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,167 were special requests not granted and 1,316 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 4,545 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDET THK 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Souncn: 


Beginning of: 


TORR aeLIGLOD OL ri vdhived viv eb o's vivelnecvenen 


BAMUEMU Cte scih tests saad 1 Pe0 i 
1957—December...........6: 0000 ere 

INOVOMUDED Medicr rics seerrnver 

LOBED ON irs ay lpiyer pints wiki Fd we-e 


Total 


3, 874, 400 
%,919, 000 
3,981, 000 
4, 066 , 000 
4,059, 000 
4,107, 000 
4, 206, 000 
4,216, 000 
4, 208, 000 
4,236, 000 


4,037,000 
4,980,000 
4, 949,000 


Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 


Wmployed 


4,619, 800 
3, 624, 400 
3,630, 200 
3, 609, 600 
4, 607, 900 
3,884, 700 
4,346, 400 
4,846, 700 
3,878, 600 
4,491, 800 


8, 663,700 
$, 712,000 
8,762, 600 


Claimants 


282, 000 
294, 600 
800, 400 
446, 500 
551, 100 
722,800 
$59, 600 
869,800 
844, 600 
744, 200 


403,800 


264,000 
226, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

a Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
FOB IV @ ar «osc ciscose cee une einiecersie sielsie etal starele 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
EN AS5 Aone oeichind adocGoauneacc: 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 | 116.0 
S00G== VOCAL J. ceigsy aaa cine oo apaubs secs = eee 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
LOB THY Car Ja... stone «x nis emilee inv ates es opearaarS 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
DOD Gres S CAL sds c ney oc v etsiceieletnalv tate 6/0 ccetararae 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TOBG = Y GAL Ss wecsia nas o's eileen Sates crane aia 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1LOBI—Novem Dore uarene sities mire <tenenars 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
Decent heres sono tare nie acts ae 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958—Janwary plcsciies sic pairing 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
Pebruaryincnpis octeirele ante ie aie renieus 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
Naren S545: wckisse emo 0 tet eee ean 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
Aor c. cciare sangiareloitae ovals Mane eta 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
MAY) oie hens 6 atone he eTe ates eine 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
TUNG 4 cv a hies xdeteiad Sloetan Mette eee 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
Daly... Covecc crate ean soahe seman 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
An aUGE:; |. tx snicas ccs carro hice ean 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
September us. cosaeeweterte sees 125.6 122.9 “139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
Ceto berries soca ocialnat dee 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
Novemberss; ifsc enient we ose tees 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
December: vic). s scteteeistaareteeers 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
a § House- Com- 

Novemberl Octoben November Food Shelter | Clothing A hold__| modities 

peration and 

1957 1958 1958 Service 

(1) St. Joln'ay Nady. ,.cccacstts « 109.8 112.7 112.6 109.5 114.2 103.3 108.7 124.0 
Halifax eae b insRnphaik sive Ps nee 121.2 123.7 124.3 118.3 131.8 116.0 126.4 132.7 
Saint JOM wee. 2 vee mene 123.4 126.2 126.7 121.2 135.4 116.7 122.6 138.6 
Montreal 123.8 126.6 127.2 128.2 143.0 107.8 118.6 133.2 
Ottawa...... 124.4 126.4 126.5 121.3 146.4 113.0 119.5 133.5 
Toronto..... 126.4 128.9 129.4 122.0 154.0 113.7 122.0 136.2 
Winnipeg . 121,2 123.5 123.8 121.7 131.0 116.6 118.0 130.2 
Saskatoon—Regina......... wets 120.2 123.1 123.0 122.1 121.5 118.7 123.3 127.0 
Edmonton—Calgary Johor 119.9 122.4 122.7 120.1 125.1 115.7 121.0 130.0 
Vancollviers 2. json es ee eee 123.6 126.7 127.5 125.6 137.8 114.7 128.7 131.5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Workers on Strike ‘ 
and Lockouts or Locked Out eee 
Month a “Bins z In TATE Per Piet 
eginning ota toppages fo) 
During During Beginning BiOppares M tae Estimated 
Month Month During Mo th seach Working 
Month nm Time 
1958 
METUATY gitealasieie vite nied <eie dice 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
WHO DTUALY as stele ets sis vreraiclate arsias 2 39 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
Mlametiees/acetre + fisciv Sse sas 26 39 13,173 15, 196 132,325 0.14 
PARDEE] Mayas s6\ 2 ATR gat slo ie:n.o:adebare 3/50 23 32 5, 983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
NDA aia ictere a) aaistaratiieiereters}ere s:s\oie 19 33 6,165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
MMU Secteieis vitle clas os, oe ehinlere.c% 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
Della tetetiaystateleora-cts's slersrottie e. oeee 26 46 2,089 6,078 84, 330 0.08 
PAWS Uae sia icttyejersie eiaiae @ekeystsisin 25 54 15, 530 18, 495 255, 360 0.25 
Beptentber, 3... vecctaceies do 26 56 30, 900 46,944 496,780 0.49 
WCEOIER: fa erisvrwrersrorercteralaveversloye 19 48 2,052 40,037 828, 890 0.83 
UMOMEMMDER: vcccccclsiscct es eiss 28 49 4,733 25,398 257,525 0.25 
Cumulative Totals...... 255 99,724 2,589,015 0.22 
1957 
AMUSE VE ceria ccte's stsie, 5 2is,s0e\s 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
Bebruaryn cs ec ccc.c. assetarate 17 27 5, 797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
WEANGHELS ct scincissldsics onisivincls 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
PATS Uenpoea po ose aiays 2 ccnfa'o saya aias0io As 15 31 6, 158 8,022 51, 820 0.06 
WERE Seite crarertieis win wis ete'o Shiojeialt 30 40 14,051 15, 393 144,700 0.15 
TG)... Sel ACR CD EBD ar oeIEo Ss 22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
Mery rete sia = ic eve axe Sieve: « oto c sin.5 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
PADIETISUSE areicinie'io.s1s dice’ iasieisicsa'e 25 42 7,044 14, 532 187, 450 0.19 
Septemiberit tte. sc nee es 28 49 11,031 20,650 190,045 0.18 
@MGfobeancseeocscsine se sek 22 48 9,337 14, 107 128,275 0.13 
ENO MEWMDEL  acacinsectisioe cine 16 38 8, 493 12,321 119,125 0.11 
Cumulative Totals...... 243 85,973 1,454,245 0.12 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
Nore: The methods of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 


” 


dustrial Accidents in Canada’”’. 


Bo 
a | 5 
Q 
a n 
a dg 2ilge 8 
eh apa rer e eres tiers 
Cause © zlolg] els lavs ® 
5 E/e|2/s\2\2 ag a 
Blw!l S| 2/8) 38)P |so oO eins 
S/S S/a/2/8/S lzealslalelaia 
Ee ‘d 2/4/83 /\88s\y ais ia|'s 
eS ae Ret | Fes cer een etal asl ip Ral) tal itor 
@/Q/B8/S/4/0/6 |RwaO/ae|eia}P|e 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects..............- be ae Fe ees Nib dil ae ie Lenin Pel Doidos BA Saal eae 1 
MBLC O aioe tee temioe tas sre the slelc cinierels nistale. evele\ele vle's’s)o¥elels 5 | 14 1 | 12 8 | 18 i 9 4 ieee. 2 73 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc..............-. eestaallorerare tae 1 1 Af Brareratlte sieceseueslfs ee errors, seatell es 4 
id) MLO WAT Be VIOAGLES  cfn aieterayelslnse ose) 1ettiavadl a\o.e12ys\4inlelaho,- Zi (|Get ec lee il GR CEN ar Feet an alk 20 
(MOEN OT ODICCLE wcities Se loumicte siete) i=14 cietetelaiars\sie(e o/=i-7= 3 aa eOn Ore dee 1 2 aallbe a lneree lle 49 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc.....| 4 TU Ae saL ORI Da) OAC See PAN IB sel beercne low Beet 20 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc........-..-..-.+- 157] ee ie 2a leOD le i eek On hee PAD ME tsa asal | meaenta 72 
Meals ace SNE as ao oad CODON GODS Bone RO ORO BOCTOCOet 6») set 5 1 6|26| 2 Gi eee rceere ine eat 60 
(a)) Pallscon same level... se. ene n essere: ba Fe bee | Ba Hl Loe et etc pate = are 2 
(b) Falls to different levels...................---.| 6] 4] 5 1 GI 25H 22 6 ee PaaS 58 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions.| 3 |....|..--| 1) A Ae Fee 1 AL hate the 14 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc........... Ac See DROUIN. aevele Mets here sret > TCM ar ienee bash 11 
Pileotric@ ure tens derma sh alee son's Salas Aine aieeeies Bt Lehrer [pee eared 10 1 i |e 32 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases............--.+- rela hen Mess onal t weaellsco.s 2 ifs 6 
Miscellaneous Accidents............--0eecee eee teens i a eee: at Pea avaitl 1 Bile 6 
Total, Third Quarter—1958...............| 38 | 24 9 | 28 | 37 | 71 | 14 41 | 18 PP LOM eae le 295. 
Total, Third Quarter—1957............... 32 | 34 7 | 47 | 47 |108 | 17 43 | 15 30 |. 380 


TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1958 


Industry ; | 
Seleeelid- |i paul eal | a od Oe le 
a Ay a Zz co (e) = na <j faa) A a 
DR GTACULUDTOs Shalator-{olsie-»«SoYolorin' ofefe"tfo)ni| =(slo'e's'« Le l\Por ch 2 1 15 2 3 8 ular eee 38 
SMa ETM CT Voters Tot ctitelac eretttn ctaveroia's:silla,cterbtars| Tole: ahatallfale.o°eis ci{feiaraie'® 2 5 Ng eae trnse ae 1 Su ae 24 
Fishing and Trapping...........---- Dh lbs caus. aseks OM EE Ano aa sooceel| acces Oren trennaveghe || ayererersts 9 
Mining and Quarrying...........-..- i Lin hes OREN IS Bese) ec ae 4 11 2 3 1 3 3 28 
WantifAGEUring’.c..,. cscts(orei ace oe s/ae’ + ».0% Lee lnarects 1 1 6 16 2 2 2 CB er, are 37 
EOUSOLUCKION: cs ccs cess cure cece Da care 1 2 14 27 3 5 9 Sila serves 71 
PD IGMtalibleate—. amnere wei chs celalllsieieietslIelstore oiei| fai ¥eies 1 2 4 2 2 Bulece siecle mes 14 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
munications 1 1 8 18 1 2 4 5 1 41 
BILGE MeO acta vos) 8 «exsist sy ohexere/= 838.5610 6 3 Becreod Dil sa rcterare 13 
ANGE). BANS Oba Sb saObee re Gnogoben Toy ove ocexalllay creteTetal exo tereverel | ocatevosrdil eta etomees 1 
Sirap DS aode Sagp pine DBbe Bo eeOOnone Ale no ard|iceanoo 1 ON ear c 19 
Hance HG. SB ore COLE TE eee oie Ilubbbe lnnanee Geadee ested. adacon ic. Sob inucvod accubaioeCo.| oreo lad saE DpQckc 
Total 109 16 18 28 61 AN 295* 


*Of this total 225 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 70 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only 8 Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual), 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (Hnglish or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 cents a copy. (English or French). 
The Quebec Amswer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment ef Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 


35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25centsacopy. (English). 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 
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SPRING 


>TO DO YOUR RENOVATION, 


REMODELLING, REPAIRS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
MAINTENANCE? MEN AND 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS. 


DO IT NOW 


For information call 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


